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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 


which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of Ged. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN made 
possible the attractive cover, showing the Clara Barton Home- 
stead at North Oxford, Massachusetts. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL is the able and versatile presi- 
dent of Tufts College. During the war years he has carried 
an extra schedule of work for his country as well as his college. 
Dr. Carmichael was the organizer and first director of the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Talent. He is 
now consultant of the Roster, and chairman of the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council. In this issue President Carmichael gives us the 
official announcement that Dr. Ratcliff is Eleeted Dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, the new dean, writes on The 
Opportunity and Obligation of Theological Education. 


Representative tributes from a former teacher and pro- 
fessional associates make up the symposium of Comment on 
Dr. Ratcliff’s Election. These include PROFESSOR THEO- 
DORE GERALD SOARES, HAROLD E. SWEET, president of 
the Board of Trustees of Tufts College, DR. JOHN VAN 
SCHAICK, JR., editor emeritus of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER, DR. ROBERT CUMMINS, general superintendent 
of Universalist churches, the REV. ALBERT F. ZIEGLER, 
Wakefield pastor, GEORGE NILES, Tufts graduate student. 


JOHN ROY CARLSON, who spent four perilous years in 
the American fascist underworld, investigating saboteurs of 
our democracy, is the author of the book Under Cover, read 
by millions of Americans. He writes for us a needed warning 
of the increasing dangers to democracy in the activities and 
ideologies of The Pied Pipers of Hate. 


K. AUGUSTA SUTTON is a lecturer, author, world 
traveler, and former professor of history at Danbury Teachers 
College, Danbury, Connecticut. Dr. Sutton, who writes on 
Again Consider Russia, is well known to all Universalists who 
have attended the institutes at Ferry Beach. 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY writes with gentle understanding 
of the very young and the very old, in The Shadow Lady. 


Origin of the Clara Barton Project 


When it became known in 1920 that the Clara Barton Birth- 
place at North Oxford, Massachusetts, was to be offered for sale. 
Universalist women were determined to possess it and to reclaim it. 
as a monument to this Universalist, founder of the Red Cross. 

Early in 1921, the Executive Board of The Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church voted to purchase 
and restore the property known as the Clara Barton Home Place 
with ninety-six aeres of land. 

Harland A. Perkins, a Boston architect, generously gave his 
services. Wednesday, October 12, 1921, the house was dedicated, 
and its mission announced: “To maintain this place as a denomina- 
tional shrine; to furnish the house according to the period of her 
(Clara Barton’s) birth (1821); to keep it open to visitors; to use 
it for summer institute work; and to carry on some kind of humani- 
tarian work.”’—Ida M. Folsom. 
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« Calling All Laymen and Laywomen 


. ECENTLY we read of a sea captain who was con- 
verted to religion and “immediately gave up his 
| position as captain and went out to. preach the 
) gospel.” Perhaps the captain should have been a 
| preacher all of his life, and merely found his proper 
| profession later than do most men. If so, very well. 

The chances are, however, that the captain with his 
) religion was needed more as captain on that ship than 
jas preacher on shore. At any rate, the layman with 
a vital religion in his heart has an imperative calling 
| to the ministry of religion in his own present field. 
Dr. Max Kapp speaks of the need of street-corner 
| Universalism in our time. He says that a new age of 
controversy has arrived, whether we like it or not. 
We agree. Liberal Christians will lose out in the con- 
| troversy unless the liberal lay folk take up their voca- 
| tion as ministers of religion. Our world will not be 
won to ethical sanity, our institutions will not be 
directed by integrity and good will unless, and until, 
jrational men and women of integrity and good will 
\fight and win the battle. The world will never be 
saved by “the” ministry. The world can be saved by 
/a ministry in the spirit of aggressive good will, carried 
on throughout the week by those who, on Sunday, sit 
in the pews. 

The liberal layman must overcome his longtime 
/reticence in matters religious. Convictions that are 
worth anything are worth sharing with others. Re- 
ligigus and moral values that have blessed one’s life 
-must’be passed on to others. This means that the 
timé is past (indeed it really never was) when we can 
‘leave the matter of propagandizing for religion to the 
orthodox Protestants and the Catholics. 

. As liberals we believe that the liberal interpretation 
of Christianity, which puts the stress on the applica- 
tion of ethical values to human living, is sound. Such 
Christianity emphasizes the universal brotherhood of 
man under God, the source of all good, the supreme 
value of every human personality, and the authority of 
truth in all relationships. Such rational religion under- 
girds democracy. $i. 

Opposed to our liberal interpretation of religion 
are resurgent Protestant fundamentalisms, of many 
names, but all one in.offering a magic salvation to 
sinners who “repent and believe.’ Such religious nos- 
trums easily make their victims prey to. racial and 


class exclusiveness. The manifestations of this exclu- 
siveness run all the way from sects that theorize 
about the true “children of Israel,” who are “not the 
Jews,” to streamlined versions of Calvinism’s Elect. 
All such muddled theological and racial notions are 
dangerous to democracy. They are also dangerous to 
the peace of the world for which our sons fought. 

Along with resurgent Protestant fundamentalism 
there is a type of aggressive Roman Catholicism 
which, from its authoritarian point of view, consistently 
attacks liberalism in religion. There is, of course, much 
good in both fundamentalist Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism. The liberal is—or should be!—the first 
to recognize this. The need remains, however, for an 
aggressive liberal Christianity to correct the distortions 
of reactionary authoritarianism in religion, either Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic. Indeed, the need is critical 
in our time. Authoritarianism represses the spirit of 
man as much in the twentieth century as in the tenth 
or twelfth centuries. Authoritarianism in religion— 
as witness the excesses in Spain under Franco—means 
divisiveness, and divisiveness means suspicion, hate, 
and eventually more social explosions that will tear the 
world apart. 

Nothing less than universalism will meet the world’s 
desperate need for brotherhood and unity. We there- 
fore propose that Universalists everywhere join NOW 
in a personal crusade on behalf of man’s brotherhood 
under God. We are called to evangelize for liberal 
religion. 

Every church and parish member of every Univer- 
salist church has a Christian vocation, a ministry of 
aggressive good will and rational moral integrity, to 
propagandize in home, in shop, in office, in the club and 
throughout the community. 

For this personal evangelism, no one among us is 
too humble. The Chinese have a proverb: 


“Tf there is righteousness in the heart, there will be 


beauty in the character. 
“Tf there be beauty in the character, there will be 


harmony in the home. 
“Tf there is harmony in the home, there will be 


order in the nation. 
“When there is order in the nation, there will be 


peace in the world.” 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF ADVENT 


HERE is real wisdom in the custom which sets 

aside a season before the celebration of the birth 
of Christ as a period of preparation. The Advent 
Season offers to the thoughtful mind an opportunity 
to readjust perspectives and put first things in life first. 
In the Universalist church there is an Advent fellow- 
ship especially among those who, day by day, will be 
sharing the beautiful and inspiring manual, Tell Us of 
the Night. The message of that fine little book is the 
age-old insight of the Christian religion, that man is 
the child of God and that the spirit of good will which 
was in Jesus can be and should be the master spirit 
directing the lives of all men. From this Christ spirit 
flows that loyalty to the good and that generous 
kindliness which have been the mark of Christlike souls 
through all the ages since Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea. 


We are all called again by this blessed season to join 
the fellowship of his Advent. Whether we read a 
regular daily manual or not, we need to prepare our 
spirits for the season. For we enter now not only the 
Holiday season of Christmas, with its feasting and its 
joyous reunions. We also cross the threshold of a 
temple, where on the twenty-fifth of December, we 
keep a Holy Day and with men of many races celebrate 
again the Mass of Christ. Truly we seek the world’s 
long need, the Advent of his spirit in the hearts of men. 


THERE SHALL BE STRIKES AND RUMORS OF 
STRIKES 


TRIKES we have and more strikes we are going 

to have. The situation calls for calm, reasoned 
thought and historical perspective. It won’t do to 
condemn flatly the “selfishness” of organized Labor. 
Organized Labor is no more selfish than organized 
capital or organized consumers. Organized Labor is 
men out to make a satisfactory living for their families, 
just as organized capital and consumer groups are 
made up of men and women trying to meet their 
legitimate needs. All these groups are formed of men 
and women who want to do the right thing. They are 
all imperfect Americans but Americans who demand 
fair play, and, for the most part, “give the other fellow 
a fair break.” These facts we should remember, lest 
we become hysterical over Labor troubles. Especially 
should we avoid confusing strikes with communism. 

We also need a large measure of historical perspec- 
tive. Labor leaders and many rank and file laboring 
men know\the history of the last twenty-seven years, 
and they are not forgetting that history. In 1919 and 
shortly thereafter, Labor was badly beaten down. 
Prices went up and many wages went down. Labor 
leaders intend to avoid this situation, this time. 

There will be strikes and rumors of strikes for a 
long time, and John Q. Public, who, like it or not, is 
in both camps and in the middle, is going to suffer. 

Only patience, imagination, fair play, and much 
hard work can bring us to better times. Cursing the 
unions or the bosses will get us nowhere. 
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IS THE KLAN BACK? 


HE other night a huge cross “visible sixty miles 
a was burned on Stone Mountain, Georgia. 
The Ku Klux Klan claims twenty thousand members 
in Georgia alone. The “Grand Dragon,” Samuel 
Green, plaintively asserts that “the Klan has as much 
right to exist as the Masons, Rotarians, or any other 
organization. “Quite right, but the Klan has no right 
to stimulate men to hate or to incite men to commit 
violence. Neither has the Klan any right to pervert 
the Cross, which is the symbol of love of man for his 
fellow man, to uses which make it a symbol of hate and 
fear. 

If the Klan is back doing business in the old way, 
all intelligent men of good will must immediately assert 
their right and do their duty to build brotherhood 
across the lines of race and creed. 


GIVE TO THE ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL NOW . 


HE Theological School at St. Lawrence University, | 

Canton, New York, has the blessing of all Univer- 
salists in its effort to raise one hundred thousand dol- | 
lars for additional endowment funds. The Board of 
our national organization not only voted its approval, 
but also appropriated one thousand dollars toward the 
fund. The State Conventions have given their ap- 
proval, and several states have also appropriated funds 
for the School. Grateful graduates have testified to 
their indebtedness to the School, and outstanding lay- | 
men have spoken words of appreciation. All this is | 
good to report. But there is something yet lacking. ) 

What? The one hundred thousand dollars! Several | 
thousands of dollars are in hand and pledged, but the 
goal is not yet in sight. 

Many of us have not yet done our share. We should 
do so at once, for several reasons. It is not too late to | 
make a gift that will be deductible from your next | 
income-tax return. Then draw your check to the order 
of the Canton Theological School John Murray Atwood | 
Fund, now. Again, we should make our gift to the | 
Theological School now and help the present Victory | 
Bond drive at the same time. Buy bonds in the name | 
of the Canton Theological School and send them to | 
the School now. Finally, we should make that con- 
tribution to the John Murray Atwood Fund of the | 
Theological School at St. Lawrence, and make it now, . 
because “Procrastination is the thief of time,” and “Hell 
is paved with good intentions,” and procrastinations | 
and good intentions unfulfilled, in this instance, mean | 
failure to give the School the resources it deserves. | 

We must not be guilty of this failure. The drive for. 
one hundred thousand dollars for the St. Lawrence — 
Theological School MUST SUCCEED. Do your part! | 
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ADVENT MANUAL SOLD OUT 
As we go to press word comes from our Service 
Department that the Advent manual, Tell Us of the 
Night, by Raymond Baughan, has been completely 
sold out. The edition this year sold four thousand 
more copies than last year’s, a well-deserved record. 
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Dr. Ratcliff 
Elected Dean 
of 

Tufts College 
School 


of 


President, 


Tufts College 


cad 


AM privileged to announce that at the last meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of Tufts College Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff was elected professor of Religion and 
dean of the Crane Theological School, the Tufts 
College School of Religion. This appointment becomes 


_ effective on January 1, 1946. In the meantime, while 


Dean Skinner continues his leave of absence from the 


'deanship, the administrative work of the School will 


2% 


continue to be carried by Acting Dean Alfred S. Cole. 
', The Tufts School of Religion began its great work 
in “1869 under the direction of the Rev. Thomas J, 
Sawyer, D.D. In 1882 Dr. Sawyer was first given the 
formal title of dean. In 1892 he was succeeded as dean 
by Dr. Charles H. Leonard, who had been a member of 


the faculty of the School from its beginning. In 1912 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester assumed the deanship of the 
School, and in 1933 Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, who had 


-heen a member of the faculty of the School since 1914, 
in turn became dean. Dr. Skinner remains as dean-on- 


leave until his resignation becomes effective, December 
31 of the present year. 

Many men now living remember some, if not all, 
of the religious leaders whose names have just been 


given in this distinguished succession of liberal theo- 


logical scholars. The Trustees of the College are happy 


to feel that in the election of Dr. Ratcliff they have 


chosen a man to fill this office who will add distinction 
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Goddard Chapel, Tufts 


to this really notable succession of religious educators. 

As was true in the case of some of the previous 
deans of the School, Dr. Ratcliff has been promoted 
from the Tufts faculty, which he has served since 1927. 
Dr. Ratcliff, who was born in Greenup, Illinois, re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy from the 
University of Chicago in 1916, the degree of Master of 
Arts from the same university in 1919, the degree of 
Master of Education from Harvard University in 1928, 
and the degree of Doctor of Education from Harvard 
in 1934. He was ordained in 1915. He has been 
minister of the Universalist Church, McHenry, Illinois; 
the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago; and Universal- 
ist churches in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rockland, Maine. In the first World War 
he was an executive in War-Camp Community Service. 

Dr. Ratcliff has held many posts of importance in 
the Universalist denomination. He is a Mason and a 
member of the Acacia fraternity. He is a member of 
the National Education Association, the Religious 
Education Association, the New England Association 
of College Teachers of Education, and the Harvard 
chapter of the honorary education fraternity, Phi Delta 
Kappa. He is the author of a number of publications 
dealing with religious education, the measurement of 
human abilities, and methods. for effective church work. 

(Continued on page 547) 
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The Opportunity 

and Obligation 

of 

Theological Education 


John M. Ratcliff 


! 

S I anticipate the privilege of serving as dean of 
A the Tufts College School of Religion I am im- 
pressed and moved by the great opportunities for 
theological education in this generation. The impor- 
tant and major role which theological education’ has 
played in the past in influencing world events and in 
shaping American traditions will not diminish. ‘The 
demand for leadership in the field of religion will be 
greater than ever. The task of society during the next 
quarter of a century will be to produce an ethical and 
‘spiritual development which will be adequate for 
guiding the use of unprecedented scientific knowledge 
and fer solving the problems of social relationship on 
a world-wide basis. Our schools of religion will be 
looked to for essential contributions in the performance 
of this task. Among the many services which they will 
render the following are most appealing. 

I view the local church as the primary agency for 
keeping people intellectually alive and morally alert 
to the need of life in a changing world. The quality of 
leadership in the local church depends upon our schools 
of religion. If the curriculum of theological education 
can be made adequate there will be a constant flowing 
of strength to every community in America, which will 
be felt in solving the most serious world problems and 
in building the quality of life which is required for 
producing a world society. In many thousand com- 
munities the only agency to build upon the foundation 
laid by the schools and colleges is the church. If 
qualified leadership is not provided, both eager youth 
and capable adults of the churches will settle down into 
stagnation and indifference. The continued growth of 
personality cannot be fostered by an occasional return 
to the college campus for an alumni reunion or by 
debating the controversial issues of an occasional 
political campaign. Development of social intelligence 
and commitment to ideals requires a field of participa- 
tion with extended opportunities for creativity. Here 
is where the effective local church with adequate 
leadership can make its greatest contribution. 
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If our present-day society is to hold the gains 
which have been madé and eliminate the conflicts 
which have led to periodical catastrophe there must be 
extensive development in universal attitudes and in 
loyalties to all humanity. A prominent national 
leader has said that what society must have is a 
new heart. 

The world must learn ‘to overcome prejudices 
and hatreds, and engage in the kind of sacrifice which 
not only relieves the physical suffering of the breken 
people in different nations, but which provides for 
these people the encouragement, imspiration, and 
opportunity to jom with others in building the new 
world society. Future leaders in the field of religion, 
the products of our theological schools, will determine 
whether or not it is possible to lay the foundations for 
a new world in religious attitudes and motives. It will 
be these leaders, also, who will determine whether 
personal concepts of justice, equity, and neighborliness 
will permit the spiritual vision of a better world to 
survive and succeed. 

Another item should be mentioned in regard to the 
importance of our schools of religion. We hear much 
about the formation of character through such im- 
personal influences as the radio, motion pictures, news- 
papers, and the like. But, when full eredit has been 
given to all of these, the influence of personality upon 
individual lives still occupies a supreme position. 
Schools of religion can perform no greater service than 
to discover and enlist a large number of youth of 
ability, and adequately train them for that kind of 
association with people in all walks of life which will 
instill confidence and produce courage in meeting the 
responsibilities of ordinary living. Progress in other 
areas of national life does not eliminate the maladjust- 
ments which bring personal discouragement, bitter- 
ness, and frustration. The complexities of modern life 
are increasing the value of the services of the minister 
as a sympathetic friend and efficiently-trained counselor 
for people in periods of tension and strain. 
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The New Dean of Crane Theological School, 
the Tufts College School of Religion 


Tufts College 


R. JOHN M. RATCLIFF, the new dean of Crane 

Theological School, the School of Religion of 
Tufts College, is both a missionary-minded educator 
and an educationally-minded minister in the best sense 
of those terms. From the very beginning of his 
ministry he has been actively interested in opening 
closed churches and establishing new church move- 
ments. He is of the same stuff as the long line of 
pioneer Universalists, of whom the orthodox com- 
plained during the nineteenth century that “they are 
a reading people always ready to debate.” Dr. Ratcliff 
is known to his fellow Universalists, not only as parish 
minister in midwest Illinois, in New England and in 
NoWa Scotia, but also as leader in religious-education 
circles and as state and general officer. 

John M. Ratcliff was born in Greenup, Illinois, in 
1892, the son of pioneer Universalist parents. His 
father, a thorough-going liberal, was editor and pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper, the Referendum. When John 
was eight years old his father died, leaving the mother 
with four children. The oldest brother, Leo, who 
became a newspaper reporter and later a Methodist 
minister, died some years ago. Dr. Ratcliff’s other 
brother, Glenn, is an attorney of Lewiston, Illinois. 
His sister is Mrs. Frank Marrs, also of Lewiston. 

From his early years John Ratcliff knew the mean- 
ing of work. Through his school years he was both 
student and worker. At one time during his high- 
‘school course he carried on four jobs outside of school 
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School of Religion 


hours. The schedule came to a sudden end when 
the Principal discovered it and convinced John of the 
wisdom “of reserving more time for study. After he 
was graduated from high school, young Ratcliff sold 
magazine subscriptions for a summer. One of his most 
popular magazines was Success. Success failed, but 
Ratcliff succeeded, for he saved two hundred dollars 
to start himself on his college career. He entered the 
University of Chicago in the fall of 1912, got a job in 
the Library, and from then on “doors opened up.” 

To the Rev. Almira L. Cheney more than any other 
one individual goes the credit for interesting ‘John 
Ratcliff in the work of the Universalist ministry. Miss 
Cheney, now living in Chicago, had a circuit of Uni- 
versalist churches in southern Illinois. It was through 
her influence and that of Dean Lewis B. Fisher that 
John decided to enter the ministry. 

In 1916 Dr. Ratcliff was graduated from the wae 
versity of Chicago with the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy. In 1919 he received his Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Chicago Divinity School. 
Later on he did further professional study at Boston 
University, Columbia and Harvard. In 1934 Harvard 
awarded him the degree of Doctor of Education. 

John Ratcliff’s lifelong missionary interest began 
while he was a student. For two summers, 1914 and 
1915, he was associated with the Rev. George E. 
Cunningham and the Rev. J. M. Fosher in a traveling 
mission under the auspices of the Southern Illinois 
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Universalist Association. The trio had a large tent 
which they set up for a week or two weeks of preach- 
ing missions in each locality visited. Dr. Ratcliff 
served first as student pastor and later as ordained 
minister at McHenry, Illinois, from 1914 to 1917. 
While he was at McHenry he opened the Universalist 
Church at Ringwood. At Ringwood he met Lucille 
Smith, who in 1919 became Mrs. Ratcliff. For a time 
in 1918 he was acting pastor of the Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer in Chicago. During the first World 
War he served the War-Camp Community Service. 
From 1919 to 1921 he was minister of the Universalist 
Church of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Late in 1921 he was 
called to the pulpit of the First Universalist Church at 
Rockland, Maine. There for the next four years he 
served not only the Rockland Church but also carried 
on a schedule of preaching appointments at Round 
Pond, Hope, Union, and on the islands of Fairhaven 
and Vinalhaven. At Beverly, Massachusetts, Dr. 
Ratcliff also served the Essex Church, 1925 to 1928. 


In 1928 John M. Ratcliff was appointed to the 
faculty of Tufts College School of Religion. The 
years that followed were filled with teaching, study, 
and research. In 1937 Dr. Ratcliff found time to take 
on the extra task of minister of the Universalist Church 
at Wakefield, Massachusetts. Here he took a dis- 
couraged, disorganized group of people and with them 
surveyed their resources and reorganized them in 
democratic manner. The result was “The Wakefield 
Plan,” published in THe Curist1an LEApeErR and later 
in pamphlet form for the national organization. 

The years 1936, 1937, and 1938 saw the. beginning 
and pioneer work of the Council of Executives. Dr. 
Ratcliff was active in this body almost from its begin- 
nings. He was the hard-working chairman of the 
Council’s committee on denominational reorganization. 
Always he insisted that the Council should orient its 
policies and plans toward the local church, which he 
rightly insists is the foundation stone of our organiza- 
tions. During the winter of 1937-38 the Council 
members did extensive work in the field of church 
organization and program planning. Here the chair- 
man of the reorganization committee was both com- 
mitteeman and schoolman. He dug up books, charts. 
and pamphlets, and assigned them to his committee 
members for reading, and he followed up with sessions 
heavy with reports and discussions. The writer well 
remembers in this connection the plaintive complaints 
of some committee members that they found too little 
time for their staff work because they had so much 
reading to do for Ratcliff’s committees. Those early 
sessions of the organizational ancestor of our Planning 
Council under Ratcliff’s direction and_ enthusiastic 
leadership were a great and constructive influence in 
teaching staff members of historically-isolated auxili- 
ary organizations to work together. The work also 
laid sound foundations for the correlation and integra- 
tion of our recent denominational development. 


The new dean of Tufts School of Religion comes to 
his new work with a thorough understanding of the 
needs of liberal churches, for he has served the Uni- 
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versalist Church in many positions of - leadership. 
Early in his ministry, 1917-18, he was president of the 
Illinois Young People’s Christian Union. From 1919 
to 1921 he served as member of the national Y.P.C.U. 
Board. For fifteen years, from 1920 through 1935, he 
was an officer of the Universalist General Sunday 
School Association, serving as department superin- 
tendent, secretary, vice-president, and for the last 
four of these years as president. From 1938 to May, 
1942, he was general secretary of the Universalist 
Church of America, and since that time he has 
been superintendent of Massachusetts Universalist 
Churches, in addition to his work as associate professor 
at Tufts College and head of the Department of 
Religious Education in the School of Religion. 

For several years Dr. Ratcliff has been associated 
with a group of research workers in Harvard University 
in a long-term study of child development. The 
result of this project was presented recently in the 
volume Predicting the Child’s Development, a report 
of the Harvard Growth Study. Dr. Ratcliff con- 
tributed to this volume the chapter on “Equating 
Measures of Mental Growth.” 

Among Dr. Ratcliff’s other published works are 
The Wakefield Plan, Lifting Life to a Religious Level, 
an adult church-school textbook, and What the Church 
Means to Me, in the Tufts Papers on Religion. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff have two daughters, 
Nadine, Mrs. O. H. McKenney, and Roselyn, thirteen. 

E. H. L. 


“Dangerous Britishers” 
Maurice Cranston 


HAVE been analyzing the list of “dangerous British- 

ers” which was discovered at Gestapo headquarters 
in Germany. An interesting conclusion emerges. The 
body of opinion that the Nazis seemed to think most 
necessary to suppress, if they mvaded England, was 
that of the pacifists! Al the prominent members of 
the British anti-war movement are on the list. This is 
the case with no other movement. 

The late George Lansbury is there; so are Vera 
Brittam, Ethel Mannin, Lord Ponsonby, Aldous 
Huxley, Reginald Sorensen, M.P., and Dame Sybil | 
Thorndike. People who were pacifists when the list 
was compiled—Bertrand Russell, C.E.M. Joad, Rose 
Macaulay, for example—are also listed. The Society 
of Friends was to be suppressed, but not the Church of 
England. | 

Why should the Nazis believe that those who re-_ 
fused to take up arms against them were dangerous? | 
Doubtless because they feared that in England, as in 
Denmark, the pacifist movement would become the 
spearhead of non-violent resistance. So here is docu- 
mentary evidence that the Nazis, ruthless and power- 
ful as they were, feared the prospect of people armed 
with nothing but their moral convictions. 

The British Broadcasting Company described the 
Gestapo blacklist as an “Honors List.” Pacifists 
should be proud of their place in it—Worldover Press. 
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Comment on Dr. Ratcliff’s Election 


Professor Soares. on His One-Time Student and 
“Friend of Many Years” 


HAT should we seek in the head of a modern 
theological school? Above all, I think, he should 
be intimately familiar and deeply sympathetic with 


the task of the modern minister. And what is that? 


When the multitude of clerical duties has been enumer- 
ated, fundamentally the minister is to be the leader of 


a religious group seeking to know and to live the 


spiritual meaning of human life. To know that mean- 


ing is, of course, a philosophical and theological disci- 


pline; it is a serious historical study; it is psychological, 


sociological, ethical, and educational; to live life’s 


meaning involves all the range of religious experience 
from mystical insight to practical activities. The 
theological school must help its young men to meet the 
possibilities of their exacting vocation. The head of 
the school must see the whole problem and keep its 
parts in co-ordination as a _ general marshals a 


campaign. 


I find I have been describing John Ratcliff as I 
knew him when he was a student of mine at Chicago 


and as I have kept in touch with his development 
‘through the years. Considering these deeper meanings 


. of religion, I can see him over again in our interesting 


conferences, and see how his mind was moving toward 
the larger understanding of religious leadership. 


I was discussing theological education with a 
distingyished university president once. He said, “If 
you train a man to be a theological scholar he can 
easily learn for himself how to run a church.” And a 
hard-headed layman said to me once, “Teach a man 
to be a good preacher and pastor and we don’t care 
about theology and church history.” Of course, both 
of these experts were wrong. There is nothing more 
pitiable than a technical scholar helplessly trying to 


_ find out how to transmute learning into life, unless 


indeed it is a go-getter who has closed his books and 
has decided to become “practical.” 

“, Again I find that I have been reproducing John 
Ratcliff’s point of view as from time to time we have 
met and discussed the modern church, its plans and its 
opportunities. There was no conflict in his mind 
between the most exact learning and the personal 
devotion to human need. The dean of the School of 
Religion may sometimes find his faculty a bit divided 


on the comparative value of these two aspects of the 


curriculum, but Dr. Ratcliff will understand both. 

As a young man John Ratcliff had a singularly 
generous and hospitable mind. His liberalism was not 
a mere rejection of the past but a sympathetic under- 
standing of the contributions of all the ‘churches, 
indeed of all the religions, toward the vital religion of 
a man of the modern world. I was always struck with 
his ability to see all the phases of a problem and his 


_-willingness to give every argument its full weight. Tufts 


j under his leadership will be no sectarian retreat but 
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will continue and advance its genuine contribution to 
ecumenical Christianity. 

I am happy to see my friend of many years in this 
place of large influence. I know that he believes that 
the great days of the church are not in the past, but 
in the future. He will do his part in that realization. 

THEODORE GERALD SOARES 

Professor Emeritus of Ethics, 
California Institute of Technology 
Minister Emeritus of 

The Neighborhood Church, Pasadena 


From the Chairman of the Tufts College Board of 
Trustees 


4 Ree appointment of John M. Ratcliff as dean of 
the School of Religion at Tufts College should 
prove eminently satisfactory to the College and the 
denomination. 

His administrative and educational experience ap- 
peared to the Trustees, in canvassing the field, to make 
him the logical successor of Dean Skinner. He has keen 
insight into the problems of the School of Religion 
and a very real concern for its future, as evidenced by 
the fact that he has under consideration already a num- 
ber of possibilities for strengthening the work of the 
school, in which he will have the sympathetic and able 
assistance of the president of the College. 

Forgetting for the moment my own official connec- 
tion, as a Universalist layman I am very confident that 
Dr. Ratcliff will be successful in building up a group 
of well-trained, competent and consecrated men for 
the liberal Christian ministry and more especially for 
our own household of faith, for, after all, that is where 
the roots of the College lie. 

Haroip E. Sweer 


Congratulations and Good Wishes to Dean Ratcliff 


PPOINTMENT of the new dean of the School 
of Religion at Tufts College is reassuring. Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff is a Universalist. 

Passing years are likely to alter relationships be- 
tween churches and the schools these churches have 
founded. Many a college and university has “out- 
grown’ its denominational parent. 

In the founding and maintenance of Tufts College, 
Universalists have played a prominent role. In May, 
1847, a meeting was held in New York City. Many 
leading Universalists were present to discuss the estab- 
lishment of a college and theological school. A result 
was the founding, ultimately, of Tufts College and its 
School of Religion. 

The college was named for Charles Tufts, who 
donated land. Funds were gathered by the Rev. Otis 
A. Skinner. In the list of original trustees there appear 
such names as: Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., Orono, 
Maine; the Rev. Eli Ballou, Montpelier, Vermont; 
Oliver Dean, Esq., Franklin; Massachusetts; P. T. 
Barnum, Bridgeport, Connecticut; the Rev. John A. 
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Gurley, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. H. Rogers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Josiah Barber, Auburn, New York; 
Christopher Robinson, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 

A charter was obtained from the Massachusetts 
Legislature in April, 1852, and the Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
2d, D.D., was elected president of the College. Dr. 
Ballou’s immediate successors were the Rev. A. A. 
Miner, D.D., and the Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D.D. 
Generous benefactors of the college were such stalwart 
Universalists as Sylvanus Packard, Dr. William J. 
Walker, Dr. Oliver Dean, Thomas A. Goddard. 

A generous bequest of Sylvanus Packard made pos- 
sible in 1869 “a theological professorship.” This, of 
course, marks the beginning of what has come to be 
the School of Religion. The Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer 
was the first dean. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Charles H. Leonard, D.D., the Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, 
D.D., and the Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D. And 
now, the fifth in line is Dr. Ratcliff. 

Universalists generally have assumed. that Tufts 
is “a Universalist school.” This assumption appears 
to have had in the past some justification in fact. Yes, 
a deal of Universalist life and hope, youthful devotion 
and sacrifice of maturity, have gone into “the Hill.” 
Universalists everywhere will rejoice to see in this new 
appointment continuation of an unbroken line. 

Whatever the Universalist. Church is to become 
will, in great measure, depend upon what its ministers 
make it. A matter of major concern to the Church, 
therefore, is the enlistment and training of her clergy 
of the future. Dr. Ratcliff’s obvious responsibility is to 
the wellbeing of the School as a whole. To this he will 
devote himself. We would not have it otherwise. But 
we are reassured by our knowledge that Dr. Ratcliff 
will devote himself to the preparation of worthy can- 
didates for Universalist ordination. 

We are confident we speak for officers and trustees 
of the Church, for members of the Headquarters staff 
and members of our entire Fellowship, when we extend 
to Dr. Ratcliff hearty congratulations and good wishes. 
To him we pledge our whole-souled co-operation. 

Rosert CUMMINS 
General Superintendent, 
Universalist Church of America 


From Our Editor Emeritus 


R. JOHN RATCLIFF is a good man with a clear 
brain. He is an expert in the field of education. 
He is also an expert in the operations of the Universal- 
ist Church of today. He is qualified to lead in the 
training of men and women for the work of organized 
religion. It is safe to predict that under Doctor 
Ratcliff the School of Religion at Tufts will give an 
all-around training on which specialties can be built. 
Often when we say of a man that he is “a realist” 
or that “he is endowed with common sense,” we are 
endorsing “a standpatter” or a “reactionary.” Not so 
in speaking of Dr. Ratcliff. He is the realist with a 
progressive approach. He has the constructive mind 
and he is blessed with common sense. 
; JOHN VAN Scnaick, Jr. 
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A Student Tribute 


Q* a cold morning in March of 1940, I came to the 
Hill at Tufts College, timid and scared, but pre- 
pared to face whatever there was to face in’ getting 
educated for the ministry. College to-a chap raised in 
the country, with no idea of ever attending such an 
institution, was an adventure in the full sense of the 
word. 

It seems a long time ago now since that morning 
when I followed Dean Skinner up the stairs in Miner 
Hall to Dr. Ratcliff’s classroom. Yet, first impressions 
have a manner of sticking in the memory regardless of 
the intervening years and events. The dean introduced 
me to Dr. Ratcliff and then disappeared, leaving me to 
the mercy of a college professor and a-classroom of 
students! Finding myself, shaking off embarrassment 
and fright, was not as difficult a matter as I had 
anticipated. Dr. Ratcliff’s manner was easy and 
sincere, and before the class was over I belonged. 

During our summer recess two years later, I re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Ratcliff, asking me if I cared 
to take a student pastorate that fall. My response was 
immediate and positive. I returned to the Hill a few 
days before college was to open, and Dr. Ratcliff and I 
discussed another first venture for me. It was rather 
early in my training, but upon Professor Ratcliff’s 
advice and under his guidance I took the church. 
There were problems to be met and much work to be 
done, but I soon felt that I belonged where I was. I 
had been made at home in the ministry. 

Now, as I am finishing my college work, Dr. 
Ratcliff is to become the new dean of Crane Theological 
School. This is a new venture for him, and, just in 
case he feels as I did about my important ventures, 
I wish to tell him that I know he will make good his 
opportunity, and to extend greetings and best wishes 
to him. I have known Dr. Ratcliff as a teacher, a 
state superintendent, and a friend. He has won my 


respect in every instance. So, from the Hill, I wish tox 


say, “Welcome, Dean Ratcliff!” 
Grorce L. Nites 


From a Recent Graduate 


HE appointment of Dr. John M. Rateliff as dean 

of the Tufts College School of Religion should be 
applauded by the entire denomination. As a recent 
graduate of the School and a minister of a Massachu- 
setts church, I have had contacts with Dr. Ratcliff in 
his work on the faculty of the College and as superin- 
tendent of the State Convention, and have become in- 
creasingly aware of his unusual ability. 


I look forward to a School progressively more 
valuable to the denomination, and to liberal religion in 
general, under his guidance, because: 

He is conscious of the importance of scholarship in 
the life of the Church, as evidenced by his earned 
doctorate and by his’ constant efforts to inspire the 
younger men t6 éontinue studying after ordination. 

He is devoted to Universalism, and is determined 

(Continued on page 547) 
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-The Pied Pipers of Hate 
Gathering in Their Wake Pastors, Priests, Bigots, 
the Crackpots and the Sane 


John Roy Carlson 


HE REV. GERALD L. K. SMITH gave me the 

idea for this article when he told’ reporters, on a 
‘ant to New York in September, that he would meet 
“several priests, ministers and oldtime nationalists.” 
But it was in Detroit, while speaking at Northern 
High School—the meeting marked by minor rioting— 
that Smith blurted the names of his clerical friends. 
I was not surprised. I had met them during the wild 
days of the Christian Front hooliganism and the 
America First Committee mob rallies. 

Smith mentioned the Rev. George Albert Simons, 
pastor of Christ-Methodist Church in Glendale, Long 
Island. Mr. Simons gave the opening prayer at the 
America First Committee meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, October 30, 1941, and attended other America 
First meetings. I visited him shortly after that. 

Eulogizing Father Coughlin, Mr. Simons told me 
that Coughlin was a “Christian priest who has been 
tellmg the truth.” He expressed his close friendship 
' with and respect for Boris Brasol, saying: “I’ve known 
him for a great many years. He has done very effec- 
tive patriotic work in exposing who the Communists 
really are.” Brasol is a notorious White Russian who 
was friendly with many Bundists and Nazis abroad. 
Termed the “Goebbels of America,” he _ traveled 
frequently to Germany to confer with Nazi authorities. 

In Detroit, Gerald Smith also admitted meeting 
Father Edward F. Brophy, priest of the Church of the 
Precious Blood, Astoria, Long Island, adding: “And he 
wasn’t afraid to have dinner with me in a public place.” 
Father Brophy spoke at numerous Christian Front 
rallies. He spoke for Joe McWilliams’ Christian 
Mobilizers. In the fascist underworld he is best known 
for his booklet, The Christian Front—Its Justification 
and Need. McWilliams, a pal of Fritz Kuhn and now 
under indictment for sedition, liked the booklet so 
much that he ordered three hundred copies for which, 
on July 18, 1940, he paid $29.30. 


Smith’s Other Clerical Friends 

Upon my return from Detroit, I decided to look into 
other clerical friends of Smith, who at this writing is 
engaged in a nationwide “ocean to ocean” hate tour, 
thumping his America First Party and a “Christian” 
veterans’ organization headed by two Jew-baiters. I 
found among his friends an amazing conglomeration of 
anti-Catholics and anti-Semites, cultists and crackpots. 
Most of them, however, were sober, confirmed fanatics 
in the cause of un-Christian hate in Christ’s name. 

Smith was once the ordained minister of the 
fundamentalist First ChristianeChurch at Shreveport, 


Louisiana. 
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Perhaps Smith’s slickest performance and 


the key to his success in the crusade for hate is his 
amazing ability to curry the support of Klansmen, 
anti-Catholics and Coughlinites—all at the same time! 
In this respect the names of Father Charles E. Coughlin 
and the Rev. Gerald B. Winrod lead all the rest. 

When the Royal Oak priest who turned politician 
was finally forced to quit his fascist rantings, Smith fell 
heir to Coughlin’s mailing list, his contributors, and 
flock of followers the-nation over; Coughlin merely 
handed the keys to Smith and Smith carried on in the 
Coughlinite tradition. 

While fronting for Coughlin, Smith continued to 
publish article after article in the Defender, the Rev. 
Gerald B. Winrod’s magazine (Winrod is’also under 
indictment for sedition). Winrod’s anti-Catholic 
writings have not interfered with Smith’s crusade on 
behalf of Coughlinism. 

Smith’s latest clerical passion is Father Arthur W. 
Terminiello, heralded as the successor to Coughlin, and 
priest in his own right of the Sacred Heart Church at 
Anniston, Alabama. Following in the footsteps of the 
Royal Oak politician, Terminiello delivered a series of 
radio talks over an Alabama station. He carries on a 
profitable business in the sale of tracts, and boasted 
that one of them passed the million mark. He recently 
spoke at a banquet tendered in Boston by the Friends 
of Father Coughlin. No Boston paper gave him any 
publicity. Terminiello doesn’t mind that, for his 
articles were reprinted prominently in Smith’s own 
magazine, and Smith has urged his followers to join 
Terminiello’s Christian Front legion, known as the 
Union of Christian Crusaders. 


Smith’s and Terminiello’s Aliases 

In addition to a common cause to frustrate democ- 
racy on the home front and promote chaos instead of 
unity in the critical postwar period, these two have 
another trait in common. They both use “aliases” in 
requesting literature. Smith hid under the name of 
Rosemary Lawrence, 1753 Seyburn Ave., Detroit, in 
asking for literature of the Friends of Democracy. 
Terminiello used the name E. Harris, P. O. Box 629, 
Anniston, Alabama, in subscribing for the Friends of 
Democracy’s bulletin, Propaganda Battlefront. 

Smith is under the delusion that he can operate 
secretly and independently of his commitments to 
Coughlinites, when away from their strongholds in the 
East and Midwest. It is in Los Angeles that his most 
heroic accomplishment of playing both sides of the 
fence of bigotry has been perpetrated. Let’s look at 
the record of this hate-handler. 

June 25, Smith spoke at the Philharmonic Audi- 
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torium in Los Angeles. Sponsoring him was a “Com- 
mittee of California Pastors,” a high-sounding name 
for a handful of self-styled clergymen who further 
Smith’s un-Christian ethics—in the name of Christ. 

Ringleaders in this committee, and gracing the 
platform as Smith spoke, were Wesley Swift, pastor of 
a small “Kingdom Church” at Lancaster, California; 
R. P. Bob Shuler, editor of the Methodist Challenge; 
Jonathan Perkins, who rents a store outside Los 
Angeles and runs a mission; J. A. Lovell of the Kingdom 
Fellowship Church and director of the United Israel 
Fellowship. Along with Perkins, Lovell belongs to the 
cult which believes that only Anglo Saxons are the 
true Israelites and “chosen to lead,” while the Jews are 
outside the fold and will be destroyed. It’s a con- 
venient device for anti-Semitism. 

What is the record of Shuler, Swift, Perkins, and 
Lovell? 

Swift, who is youthful and impressionable, has been 
proselytized into the Smith camp, and travels con- 
stantly with the hate fuehrer in his transcontinental 
rabble-rousing tours. He usually renders the opening 
and closing prayers. Before he joined Smith, Swift 
was an organizer for the Ku Klux Klan. On October 
16, Swift addressed the local Klan in Los Angeles. 

Bob Shuler endorses Smith because he is “for 
America first, last and all the time,” and because he 
“is for the kind of America our fathers set up and 
defended” (Methodist Challenge, July, 1945). Shuler 
is quoted in Militant Truth, a vicious labor-baiting 
Southern monthly, as saying: 

Some Jewish leaders and their ill-advised friends are now 
advocating a law against anti-Semitism, something like the 
law that is now being enforced in Russia. Such a law would 
inevitably mean severe penalties for any and all criticism 
voiced against people of Jewish blood. Such penalties would 
stir animosities, cause smoldering hatreds, and result in 
underground movements, most unfortunate in the United 
States of America. Let’s not do it . .. We are not yet living 
under a Russian political program. 

Perkins is the author of a fifty-four page booklet, 
in his own words, “written in opposition to Commu- 
nistic and atheistic Jews.” He was the right-hand 
man of the “Reverend” Joe Jeffers of the Kingdom 
Temple, whose pro-Nazi activities, immoral behavior 
and theft of an automobile have finally landed him in 
Federal prison. 


Smith’s other supporter, J. A. Lovell, is also a former 
associate of the “Reverend” Mr. Jeffers. Lovell is 
currently one of America’s leading Catholic-baiters and 
Jew-baiters. Here are samples from his magazine, 
Kingdom Digest: 

Someone speaks of..the Roman Catholic Church, and 
speaks of it as a “great branch of the Christian Church.” 1 
deny it. It is not Christian; it is anti-Christian. It is not 
of God; it is of the devil. It is not of heaven; it is of hell. 
Call it. “Christian?” Never! 


% * * 


So there is an evil seed of Satan in the earth which is mas- 
querading as Jews! These people are nothing whatever to do 
with Judah at all; but are Canaanites, the cursed seed on the 
earth . . . It is these pseudo-Jews who are-the heads of the 


Zionist moyement, which is trying. to oust. Britain from the: 


Holy Land; and claim the land for themselves. 
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This is the brand of the Rev. Gerald Smith’s Jew- 
baiting and Catholic-baiting associates on his “Com- 
mittee of California Pastors.” 


“Friend of Labor” and Labor-baiter 


With the consummate ease of the demagogue, 
Gerald Smith declares himself a friend of Catholics, 
Coughlinites, as well as Protestants, of Fundamental- 
ists and Anglo-Saxon Kingdom Message cultists, of 
Jewry and the Negro, of Labor and Management, Big 
Business and small. He is everybody’s friend. 

It reminds you of Hitler’s ‘simultaneous friendship 
for Labor, cartels, small business and the downtrodden. 
In his address in Detroit, September 28, Smith posed 
as the defender of Catholicism against “anti-Catholics.” 
Catholic priests, he said, had commended his “patriot- 
ism.” Time and again he implied that the church 
sanctioned him. In one instance he declared: “The 
Catholic Church knows that Gerald L. K. Smith is the 
enemy of their greatest enemy, the Christ-hating 
enemies of Christ.” 

Nor, like Pelley, Coughlin and Hitler, is Smith 
averse to the idea of identifying himself with Christ. 
His constant appeal for money (this is Smith’s only 
constant trait) describes some of his opponents as 
allegedly saying: “ ‘What shall we do with this fellow 
Gerald L. K. Smith?’ They screamed back in the 
hysterical tones of hate: ‘Kill him! Kill him! Kill him? ” 
After this splurge Smith quotes Matthew 5:11-12, and 
ends: “When I arose to my feet my burden was lifted. 
I knew that God was in his place.” 

A born opportunist, Smith has been quick to 
capitalize on the “Youth for Christ” movement by 
organizing the “Christian Youth for America,” headed 
by the “Reverend” Kenneth Goff, an ex-Communist 
who, according to Smith himself, “saw the Christian 
truth” and has entered into a partnership with the 
fuehrer himself. 

Smith’s importance in the fascist scheme for post- 
war America, however, cannot be minimized. A man 
of powerful appearance, of unmatched rabble-rousing 
ability who becomes particularly effective under fire, 
a corny but successful showman who can put on an 
admirable act of sincerity behind the mask of hypoc- 
risy, he has great persuasive power with politically 
naive people everywhere. 


‘When chaos comes, I’ll be the Leader.” 


I disrespect those who loosely use the term “Hitler” 
and Nazi. The record, however, shows a close parallel 
between Smith’s and Hitler’s pattern of the Brown- 
Shirt days. Smith, as was Hitler, is an ardent “Nation- 
alist.” Smith, as did Hitler, is following a socialist plan 
with his screwball scheme, promising a “Job. $30-50 
per week for unemployed, $30 per week for the aged. 
Complete security and at least $1,000 mustering-out 


‘pay for every returning veteran”—all this and much 
more by reducing taxes drastically. The thoughtless 


swallow it whole. 
While he caters to the mob by denouncing mo- 


nopoly, the NAM, Big Business, Smith quietly carries’ 
on negotiations with the short-sighted, Labor-hating, — 
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Red-baiting members of Big Business. Hitler worked 
it the same way, when he denounced monopoly, but 
was financed by it; when he posed as Labor’s friend, 
but was promoted by Labor-baiters; when he preached 
socialism, but was paid by the Fritz Thyssens. The 
parallel between Smith and Hitler is deadly. And when 
the Nazi Pied Piper of hate got a huge following on the 
strength of false promises, money came in openly from 
the big fellows, and Hitler was in the National-Social- 
ist saddle, riding it hard. 

» “When chaos comes, I'll be the leader,” Smith has 
said. With his panacea for economic recovery, which 
he defines as combining “the best features” of the plans 
of the late Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. Town- 
send’s ham-and-eggs movement, and other nostrums 
mixed in with his own potions, Smith may, like Hitler, 
gather a monstrous following. 

_ Gerald L. K. Smith should not be dismissed as a 
crackpot, as were Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler, et al. 
The world was plunged into a bloodbath because of 
that fatal blunder. Smith is an enemy of democracy. 
In this postwar era he may develop into a highly 
dangerous demagogue. 


Again Consider Russia 


K, Augusta Sutton 


HE clatter of these times is considerable. A 

goodly portion of the noise seems to point in the 
direction*of the Soviet Union. Not that it is Russia 
that is making the noise. Far from it. Indeed, that 
country seems to be conspicuous for its ability to make 
its plans and administer its affairs with much skill and 
a minimum of disturbance. The confusion comes from 
those other quarters which postponed as long as pos- 
sible facing the fact of the success of the Soviet experi- 
ment, and now must take the full impact head on. 
It is.a tremendous thing in itself to be rid at long last 
of two of the most formidable enemies the world has 
ever seen, but it is well-nigh staggering to be forced at 
the same time to find within one’s own tent a surpris- 
ing,” powerful, and amazing friend. Of one thing we 
may be certain, the world will never be quite the same 
again. 

In a single generation Russia has risen from a 
tragically weak, large nation to the second-greatest 
power, and perhaps potentially the greatest power in 
the world today. The Soviet system has been able to 
make tremendous and effective defensive warfare in 
the greatest war in history; has been able to wage 
magnificent offensive warfare against a powerful 
enemy; has proved strong enough to make the transi- 
tion from peace to war and war to peace with a mini- 
mum of social restlessness and tension; has taken its 
place in diplomatic circles with courage, constructive 
contribution and skill; has demaqnstrated its ability to 
administer civic affairs in enemy territory with sound 


judgmest, practical common sense, and in harmony . 
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with the common world effort, in spite of propaganda 
to the contrary. 

The Soviet idea of broad social purpose, its con- 
sistent and courageous planning to achieve desired 
social ends, its intelligent and effective use of science in 
developing its plans, and, above all, its ability to re- 
evaluate its purposes and redirect activity toward 
progressive ends has presented the world with the most 
comprehensive and positive social program of the 
century. The picture has been one of strength and 
courage, and commands attention in any event. If one 
is able to view it without resentment and fear, it can, 
for a large part, command respect and admiration as 
well. 

The world will have to reckon from now on with a 
powerful Russia. Whether the account will be for 
better or for worse depends upon the continued success 
of her progressive regime and upon our ability to 
adjust to her powerful position. Such is not an 
arbitrary statement, but simply a fact. There are five 
fundamental factors that determine the place a nation 
will occupy in world affairs. To the extent those 
factors are present and are strong, a nation’s position 
is assured. If the factors are weak or are absent, the 
nation’s place will be relatively unimportant. 

Russia, as it stands today, has to marked degree the 
five factors or elements needed for a powerful position. 
First she has natural resources. These include fertility 
of soil, a temperate climate over a wide area, adequate 
rainfall, and mineral products needed for economic 
goods. Not only does Russia have an abundance of 
nineteen out of twenty-three needed minerals (a higher 
percentage than the United States) but a great wealth 
of lumber as well. Those who are familiar with the 
plains of Siberia and their great grain fields, their 
thousands of heads of cattle and enormous harvests of 
potatoes, need only to be reminded of the black lands 
of the Ukraine, to get an idea of Russia’s agricultural 
position. It is easy to check the place of the United 
States on this point, and to understand why Britam 
needs an empire, and why Japan’s economic home base 
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forced her to become a marauder. It is easy to under- 
stand, also, why so many eyes have been turned for 
so long toward China. 

Secondly, Russia has a great labor supply. She has 
a population of 170,000,000. That of the United States 
is 131,000,000. Russia’s tremendous acreage makes 
possible almost limitless expansion before overpopula- 
tion begins. Furthermore, the positive character of 
Russia’s social program in regard to recognition of 
both sexes and the broad outlines of education for all 
makes it possible to use that population to advantage. 
The outstanding work of women in medical science 
and women in industry illustrate the point. It will be 
remembered that lack of an adequate labor supply 
handicapped our own development for many decades. 


Thirdly, Russia has capital. Money acts as liaison 
in the modern world between labor and raw materials. 
It is a new position for Russia to be in. But it is also 
new for Britain to be so largely indebted to her own 
dominions and France to be entirely a debtor country. 
China and Italy have never had real capital strength. 
Since World War I the United States has ranked first 
in this respect. 

- Fourthly, Russia has now technical expertness and 
skill, and undoubted executive ability. There must be 
ability and skill of managerial nature that capital and 
labor may work effectively in the turnover of raw 
materials. The British and the North Americans have 
always been leaders in this respect. The conduct of 
the war proved Russia’s position. 

The fifth factor consists of government regulation 
and control. : Russia’s government is a going concern. 
It works. If a country’s control factors are inadequate, 
due to obsolescence or structure, tension is present and 
chaos results. If they are so harsh as to be repressive 
or oppressive, revolution occurs. The goal is a dynamic 
society of happy, prospering people. 

It requires small effort to see that the Soviet Union 
checks strongly on these points. There is no other 
country at the present time of which that is true. 
Some will hurry to include the United States but the 
constantly-increasing friction since the turn of the 
century between capital and labor elements points to 
definite structural weaknesses in ‘our governmental 
setup. There has been for a considerable period little 
real confidence that our government can adequately 
regulate the economic life of this country. Certainly 
there is no harmony in the present state of things. 

.Two observations must be made when the position 
of the Soviet Union is considered. For too long, too 
many. people have been prone to dismiss all things 
Soviet by pointing to the difference between living 
standards there and those in this country. Aside from 
being avery superficial view, with no knowledge of 
Russian history or social evolution in our own country, 
the real question would be, given Russia’s tremendous 
upswing in the last twenty years, what will her living 
standard be twenty years from now? Has our own 
standard risen in the same period? Is the outlook 
permanently good? | 

““® ‘Second observation to those who judge for all 
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time by the view of the moment. The Russians have 
not long had their present efficient governmental 
structure, nor has their economy long been motivated 
by enlightened social purpose. Success in revolution. 
did not come till 1917. From then until this time, 
whatever has been the adverse criticism, no one has 
been inclined to say that narrow and selfish purpose 
has animated the leaders of the Russian state. Lenin 
and Stalin have differed widely as men, and each has 
made a contribution in his own way, but that contribu- 
tion has not been made at any time except in a selfless, 
courageous, socially-minded way. As statesmen and 
leaders of great nation-states go, they can be measured 
with the best. But such may not continue to be the 
case. Our own great leaders have often been followed 
by lesser men, when the truth is told. Those who think 
that a strong and socially-effective Russia can greatly 
contribute to world stability should hope that her 
governmental institutions remain strong and her leader- 
ship does not fall into lesser hands. 


The Shadow Lady 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AVID and Sandy and Pamela Jane were standing 
by the bathroom window. David was soapy and 
shiny and clean. Pamela Jane rubbed her little pink 
fingers on the windowpane. Sandy was being washed. 
He screwed up his eyes, and made his mouth into funny 
shapes, and suddenly cried, “Oh, the soap is going up 
my nose.” Nanny, who was washing him, said, “No, 
it isn’t; but it will, if you don’t keep still.” 

David and Sandy and Pamela Jane were going for 
a picnic in the sunny field beyond the wood. In the 
covered basket were milk and cookies and cake and 
jam and four oranges. At last they were ready. David 
was five, so he took his scooter. Sandy was three and* 
trotted along with Nanny. Pamela was one year and 
a little bit, and she rode in the push-carriage. Down 
the garden path they went—David and Sandy and 
Pamela Jane. 

Over the hedge of the garden a face peeped—the 
face of the old lady who lived next door. She said: 
“Hullo! Are you going for a picnic?” David and Sandy 
hung their heads. They were shy of the old lady next 
door, and they didn’t answer. Nanny said, “Say yes 
to the lady”; and that made them feel worse, and they 
ran to the gate. The old lady called out: “I wish I 
were going to a picnic. Shall I come with you?” 
David said, “No, we don’t want you.” Nanny pushed 
David, and Sandy pushed Nanny, and Pamela Jane 
made a screwy-up face like crying. The old lady only 
laughed and called out: “I’m sorry. I won’t come. 
Have a good time.” And off they went down the hill 
and through the wood. 

They had the loveliest picnic. In the field the hay 
was cut, and they opened the basket and began to eat. 
Some of the jam was lost in the hay, and then Pamela — 
Jane rolled about and got a blob of jam in her hair. 
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David and Sandy shouted, “What fun!” Nanny said, 
“Silly: boys!” a 

Later, Nanny sat and mended stockings, and they 
ate oranges. Then David and Sandy climbed a big 
tree and called for Nanny to help them down. While 
she was doing it, Pamela Jane hit her nose on the milk 
bottle. Poor Nanny got tired and cross and said: 
“It’s time we were home. Come along.” 

They watched the sun creeping down to the west 
where it sleeps, and then they started through the 

, wood, and up the hill, at the top of which was home. 
Pamela Jane fell asleep in the push-carriage. David 
pulled his scooter along in the gutter. Gutters are 
niée to walk in when you are tired. The hill was so 
long and steep. Sandy said in a crying voice, “My toe 
hurts.” Nanny said: “Well, come along. You'll soon 
be home.” Sandy said: “I won’t. Can’t walk. My 
toe hurts.” And he sat down on the dusty hill. Nanny 
pulled him up, but down he flopped again, and very 
loudly he began to howl. 

Just then the old lady, who lived next door, came 
by. “Why,” she said, “what’s the matter?” Nanny 
said: “He’s tired out and naughty. I can’t get him 
on.” The old lady said, “Oh, look! look! look!” Sandy 
stopped crying and stood up to look. There were all 
their shadows, tall and long, ahead on the hill. “Don’t 
they look funny?” said the old lady. “See! I'll catch 
Sandy’s shadow.” She ran to catch it, but Sandy ran 

_ too. Again the old lady ran, and Sandy laughed, and 
he ran and ran, and always the shadow was in front. 
At last it stopped, and the old lady said, “Caught!” and 
she put her feet on the shadow’s head. Nanny said, 
“Why, we’re up the hill and here’s home.” 

At fhe gate Mother was waiting. She lifted Pamela 
Jane out of the push-carriage. “Was it a nice picnic?” 
she asked. They all nodded, and Sandy said, “And 
she runned up all the hill after my shadow and never 
caughted it till the top.” Mother laughed; the old lady 
laughed; and Nanny laughed. Mother said, “Say good 
night to the shadow lady.” 

Soon they all were in bed. Sandy held out his sore 
toe for Mother to kiss it. He said, “She didn’t caught 
me till the top.” Mother said: “It was a lovely way of 
getting up a hill—with a sore toe and all. We must ask 


thé shadow lady to the next picnic.” 
* 


COMMENT ON DR. RATCLIFF 
(Continued from page 542) 

that it shall take its rightful place in the religious life 
of our times. Our work in Massachusetts has made 
gains during his superintendency unequaled in the 
modern history of the Universalist Church. Our 
gospel for the day has found effective implementation 
at his hands. ie 

He has proved himself to be an administrator of 
the highest type. He will bring to the deanship ability 
to cope with the innumerable detailed tasks without 
losing sight of the broader aspects of responsibility. 

Mrs. Ratcliff’s quiet dignity and graciousness are 
already known at the school. She will maintain the 
tradition of a charming “first lady” established by her 
loved. predecessors. ALBERT FREDERICK ZIEGLER 


Décember 1, 1945" 
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DR. RATCLIFF ELECTED DEAN 
(Continued from page 537) 


Recently Dr. Ratcliff, in submitting a report to the 
President’s Office at Tufts, made certain statements 
which are so characteristic of his vision for the future 
of the School that I quote them below: 

There are many who are of the opinion that the trend in 
the work of churches, particularly among liberal churches, is 
toward the problems of contemporary life and the needs of 
society. This trend in church work demands a leadership well 
equipped in the social sciences and well acquainted with edu- 
cational procedures. It is assumed that church programs will 
expand from their primary emphasis on worship and. church 
history to include an active promotion of interest and par- 
ticipation in current problems of social change. “This. will 
mean that study groups in many fields, projects in commu- 
nity and world improvements, and activities in such areas as 
interracial and intercultural relationships will occupy a larger 
place in church life. If a school of religion is to provide a 
distinctive training for this type of leadership, its curri- 
culum must include much that is not in the traditional theo- 
logical training. Tufts, with its large number of associated 
schools and institutions, offers a promising field for establish- 
ing this distinctive training. The various departments in the 
College, as well as the Medical School with its related hos- 
pitals and social agencies, could be drawn upon: for essential 
additions to the courses offered in the School of Religion. 

We are living in a world of change in which forces 
undreamed of a few years ago now condition our every 
act and thought. Education must prepare the student 
of today for the years that lie ahead and not for the 
mere maintenance of the conventions of the past. In 
the election of Dr. Ratcliff as dean of the Tufts College 
School of Religion it seems to me that the Trustees of 
the College have recognized this fact. They have 
chosen a leader who is a professional student of educa- 
tion and of the church and who is at the same time a 
man whose prophetic insight envisages a great develop- 
ment of the liberal church as a positive and construc- 
tive force in a society of change. I am confident that 
in accomplishing his ends Dr. Ratcliff will always work 
in harmonious and forward-looking co-operation with 
the other members of the faculty of his School and 
with his colleagues on the other Tufts faculties. 

If I may close this statement with a personal note, 
I should like to emphasize that I look forward with 
the very greatest satisfaction to working with Dr. 
Ratcliff in the development of the School of Religion 
at Tufts. I shall look to him and his faculty for 
guidance in the solution of all the special problems of 
the School, but I can assure him that I will do every- 
thing in my power to assist his administration in the 
development of the School. The fact that my own 
revered grandfather, Dr. Charles Hall Leonard, served 


‘as a member of the faculty and as dean of this School 


for more than forty years naturally gives me a peculiar 
and very personal interest in the fortunes of this 
significant part of Tufts College. The spirit, mind, and 
executive skill of Dr. Ratcliff will bring the force of 
modern educational scholarship to bear upon the new 
formulation of an ever-evolving program for the School. 
Under his leadership we can be sure that the Tufts 
School of Religion will make steady and sound prog- 
ress, in the challenging days that lie ahead. 
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MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Cart H. Ousen 


The eightieth annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Minnesota and the forty-second annual session of the 
Association of Universalist Women of Minnesota were held at 
the First Universalist Church, Rochester, Minn., Tuesday, 
October 9. Preliminary meetings of committees and of the 
state boards were held previous to the official convention 
sessions, making it possible for business to be expedited 
without curtailment of debate. The Rev. Horton Colbert, 
president of the State Convention, and Mrs. Lucas Green, 
president of the Women’s Association, conducted the morning 
business sessions. Out-of-state visitors who were welcomed 
and extended the privileges of the floor were the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Arms of Peoria, Ill., the Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of 
Oak Park, Ill., and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dale of Waterloo, 
Towa. 

Mr. Parkhurst was the speaker at the A.U.W. luncheon and 
the convention banquet. Mrs. Dale, president of the Mid- 
west Institute of the Universalist Church, presented the 
program of that group and urged continuing participation by 
increasing numbers from Minnesota. Mr. Arms gave two 
brief but effective talks during the meetings. The attendance, 
including delegates and visitors, was ninety-one, this high 
point, being reached at the evening meeting. 

. Officers elected to serve the State Convention during the 
1945-1946 period were as follows: President, Rev. Horton 
Colbert, Rochester; vice-president, Mrs. William F. Barrow, 
Minneapolis; secretary, Dr. Carl H. Olson, Minneapolis; 
treasurer, Leslie K. Case, Rochester; trustees, Charles B. 
Beery, Minneapolis, Rev. Thomas J. Farmer, Minneapolis, 
Mrs. Frank Ferriss, St. Paul,, Mrs. J. H. Kahler, Rochester, 
Julius W. Opheim, Rochester, Edward H. Scofield, Minne- 
apolis, Lyman B. Warren, Owatonna; Fellowship Committee, 
Dr. Carl H. Olson, chairman, Rev. Thomas J. Farmer, sec- 
retary, Rev. Horton Colbert, Charles B. Beery, and Herbert 
Chase. 

Officers named by the A.U.W. were: President, Mrs. Lucas 
Green, Rochester; vice-president, Mrs. E. E. Williams, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Mrs. Frank Newhouse, Rochester; treasurer, 
Mrs. Leslie K. Case, Rochester; elective members, Mrs. 
Lyman B. Warren, Owatonna, Mrs. E. H. Scofield, Minne- 
apolis, Mrs. Helen Grant, St. Paul. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ricuarp W. Knosr 


The forty-fifth annual session, Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention, was held October 27 and 28 at Brewton Universal- 
ist Church, Brewton, in conjunction with the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. 

At eleven o’clock Saturday morning, the convention was 
called to order by the president, Rev. H. T. Crumpton, of 
Bay Minette. Dr. Lyman Ward, of Camp Hill, conducted 
the opening devotional service. After the appointment of the 
sessional committees, the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and approved. Both reports indicated the 
loyalty and dedication of the various churches and individuals 
in the successful effort of maintaining a strong state organiza- 
tion during the trying war years. ‘ ; 
given by ‘the Rev. J. M. Rasnake, superintendent of the 
Mississippi Universalist Churches. He spoke of the need for 
an unbiased search for truth in the planning of nations and 
churches. © 

Officers were elected at the afternoon session as follows: 
President, Rev. H. T. Crumpton; vice-president, Floyd Mc- 
Gowin; secretary, Rev. Richard William Knost; treasurer, 
Thomas E. McMillian; trustees, R. H. Foshee, Earl McGowin 
and Hubert Connie. Resolutions opposing compulsory peace- 
time military training and the use of atomic force for destruc- 
tive purposes and international anarchy were unanimously 
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At noon an address was - 


approved. A recommendation urging the convention to es- 
tablish a Social Action Committee was also accepted. In 
memory of the late Rev. Henry A. Atwood, a resolution was 
passed to establish a fitting memorial to his devoted service 
to Alabama Universalists. The secretary was instructed to 
convey to the Rev. L. C. Prater the Convention’s hearty 
congratulations for the distinguished service he has rendered 
as a Chaplain in the United States Army and assure him that 
his return is eagerly awaited. 

A proposal by the Rev. Richard William Knost, the newly- 
settled minister at Brewton, to spread Universalism further 
throughout the state of Alabama, was considered and ap- 
proved. The plan includes the publishing of a weekly bulletin 
to be sent to all members and interested individuals, the issu- 
ing of service material to the rural churches, and preaching 
missions in the cities now without Universalist churches. 

The Alabama Association of Universalist Women met on 
Saturday afternoon, with Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin of Chap- 
man presiding. The work of the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee in Holland was discussed and plans were laid to 
contribute throughout the year. Mrs. J. M. Rasnake spoke 
of the Universalist Herald, of which she is editor, and secured 
a number of new subscribers from the A.U.W. and the con- 
vention delegates. It was voted to invest the permanent 
association fund in war bonds. Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin 
was re-elected president, Mrs. Irma Gabbett, of Camp Hill, 
vice-president, Miss Olive Spann, of Chapman, secretary, and 
Miss Virginia Jernigan, of Brewton, treasurer. 

Sunday morning the service of worship was conducted by 
Rev. H. T. Crumpton. Dr. Lyman Ward, Rev. J. M. Rasnake, 
with Rey. Richard William Knost preachine the occasional 
sermon on the subject, “Whither Goest Thou, Pioneer?” 
Following the service a luncheon was served in the church 
parlor by the Brewton A.U.W. 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
JEAN NEAL 


The sixty-seventh annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario, Canada, was held in the Church of Our 
Saviour, Olinda, Sunday and Monday, October 28 and 29. 

The convention was officially opened Sunday evening by 
the president, Albert Bruner, of Olinda. 

The occasional sermon, “Others Call It God,” was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Frank D. Adams of Lansing, president of the 
Universalist Convention of Michigan and acting pastor of the 
Church of Our Saviour of Olinda. Dr. Adams stated that he 
was speaking out of his own experience, during which he had 
run the whole gamut from belief to unbelief and back again. 
His present conviction concerning God is contained in three 
easily stated axioms: God is inescapable; God is understand- 
ing; God is co-operative. 

Holy Communion was observed, and the offering will be 
sent to the ministerial fund. 

The Convention continued through Monday, with speeches 
by Mrs. Dudley Moore, director of religious education of the 
Universalist-Unitarian Church of Detroit, Mich., Albert 
Bruner, Dr. Frank D. Adams, and the Rey. Helen F. Adams 
of Lansing, Mich. 

Rev. Frank D. Adams conducted a memorial service, 
paying tribute to those who have died. 

Following the memorial service everyone joined in the 
Fellowship dinner, served in the parish hall. 

Monday afternoon the business session of the convention 
closed with the election of the following officers: President, 
Albert Bruner, Ruthven; vice-president, Stanley Upcott, 
Ruthven; secretary, Mrs. Jean Neal, Windsor; treasurer, 
George P. Whaley, Ruthven; trustees, Alymer Burk, Leaming- 
ton; Lloyd Reive, Ruthven, Elmer Upcott, Ruthven; Fellow- 


ship Committee, Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruth 
Dresser, Cottam. ; ven, Mrs. Myrtle 
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‘it would soon cease. 


_the Temple group. 


_ Our Library Desk 


Tae Gospet AccorpiIng to GAMALIEL. 
Gerald Heard. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


In the Book of the Acts we read of 
Gamaliel, the member of the Sanhedrin, 
who advised his colleagues to go more 
lightly in their treatment of the apostle 
Peter and his band. He said that, if 
the new movement were of God, the 
Temple authorities certainly should not 
strive to stop it; if it were not of God, 
That counsel re- 
veals Gamaliel as a liberal interpreter of 
the’Law. He was, indeed, for he stood 
forth in his generation as the grandson 
of the enlightened Hillel. We also read 
in the Book of Acts that Gamaliel was 
the principal instructor of Saul of Tarsus. 

To the many, the obvious is the least 
discerned of all views. Thus, why could 
not Gamliel have known about Jesus, 
whom he may have called Joshua, son of 
Joseph? Why could he not have fol- 
lowed that brief career with avid inter- 
est? Certainly many of his revered 
grandfather's sayings reappeared in the 
sublime discourses of the young Naz- 
arene. Gerald Heard has delved into the 


“obvious and now makes it visible to us 


who had “eyes to see” and saw not. 

The Gospel According to Gamaliel is 
what might have been an authentic 
testament of the most liberal Hebrew of 
his era. Here is a man who feels keenly 
the criticism of the orthodox regarding 
the renegade Saul. Why, they ask, did 
he become that kind of fellow? Gamaliel 
had known him better than any other of 
So, let Gamaliel 
explain. 

Gamaliel admits that when a teacher’s 
most outstanding disciple deserts him 
and goes over to another discipline, the 
teacher is asked about it. So, he sets 
down the story, of which he is a part. 

-It all goes back to the sudden appear- 
ance of the youthful Joshua. In the 


north country he has been hailed as a 
-ptophets ‘Gamaliel goes up there to in- 
; cidcatie: Joshua is hard to find, always 


on the move, in the midst of tremendous 
crowds. There is an old rabbi of Caper- 
naum’ who tells him some of the facts, 
there is a fisherman who recounts some 
wondrous doings. Gamaliel does hear 


‘Joshua talk to a throng from a hilltop. ' 


And here we have one of the most re- 
vealing expositions ever presented of the 


- Sermon on the Mount. A prophet telling 
the people in plain speech about the love 


of God, about the necessity of giving in 
order to receive. Gamaliel is convinced 
that a prophet has really come forth. 
Gamaliel, however, has a profound 
reverence for tradition. He winces at 


some of the harsh, almost arrogant re- 


plies which Joshua gives to Scribes and 
Pharisees. He does not like to see the 


Sabbath flouted so very highhandedly. 


Joshua surely did not need to arouse the 
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anger of his critics by healing that man 
in the Synagogue. The act could have 
been postponed till the following day. 
The young prophet needs some sound 
advice, but Gamaliel cannot get in touch 
with him. He must return to Jerusalem. 


It is not long till Joshua enters Jeru- 
salem for the Passover. That entrance 
was, to Saul, an impudent imposture. 
We find that Gamaliel was the teacher 
whom Joshua praised for his love of the 
Law. Gamaliel had asked his question 
in order to make Joshua reveal his true 
attitude, to set matters aright with the 
conservative element. Gamaliel’s gentle 
spirit is shocked at the violent expulsion 
of the money-changers. True, there had 
been injustice in those dealings, but the 
keepers of the stalls had invested much 
and they lost much through that up- 
roarious scene. 


Knowing that Joshua is building 
about himself the web of events that will 
destroy him. Gamaliel is powerless to 
help him. He witnesses the trial, but 
can do nothing after the prophet’s blas- 
phemous statement. He hears from Saul 
about the crucifixion, and is sad. 

Then come the stories of the re- 
appearance, of the new movement, led 
by the blustering and wavering Peter, 
whom Saul contemptuously says he could 
supplant at any time. Saul purges the 
city of the heterodox band. He starts 
for Damascus to continue the work. 
Some days later it is Caiaphas who tells 
Gamaliel what has happened. Saul has 
gone over to the enemy. This Caiaphas 
is a pathetic figure as he confides his 
fears of the future to Gamaliel. 

In Jerusalem, Gamaliel is pleased by 
the devout demeanor of Jacob, the 
brother of Joshua, who has become the 
leader of the new group. Jacob tells of 
his forebodings regarding Saul, who 
would throw out the Law in order to 
win Gentiles. He asks Gamaliel to be 
present at a meeting of the group’s lead- 
ers at which Saul (Paul) and Peter will 
discuss the matter of the Law. Ga- 
maliel goes. He finds Saul no longer the 
moody seeker after certainty. Instead 
there is the hearty, handshaking proto- 
type of the modern revival preacher. 
The matter of the Law is settled, and 
Paul and Peter start out for their wider 
work. Peter, entranced, utters the doc- 
trine of humanity’s continual sin and 
generous absolution of the same, de- 
clares that he goes to Rome; Paul is going 
there, too, and the couple go out argu- 
ing. Gamaliel looks down the years 
ahead, realizes that the negligence of 
his people’s leaders toward the prophet 
Jashua has brought tragedy into the com- 
ing era. He is certain, however, that the 
Law, the eternal Law, will stand forever. 

Such is Mr. Heard’s thesis. In the 
introduction he states his purpose. To 


show the Jewish fount of Christianity, 
to urge a mutual appreciation of the one 
for the other and vice versa, that there 
may come accord to replace discord. 

New Testament historians may not 
like the foreshortening of events which 
the writer has seen fit to put into his 
recount. For instance, the career of 
Joshua is very brief. Those of us who 
hold the prophet Jesus in reverence as 
our inspirer and revealer of the Divine 
Will, as Conscience made translucent, 
may not like the positive opinion that 
Jesus called himself the Messiah, the 
Son of the Blessed. It may be hard to 
accept the statement that Peter per- 
suaded Jesus to go up to Jerusalem. Let 
us remember, in the posing of these and 
other queries, that this is supposed to 
be what Gamaliel thought and felt. 


Donan B. F. Horr 


Pioneers oF Tomorrow: A Cai To 
American YoutH. By Hans Weil. 
Association Press, New York City. 
$1.25. 


This book is part and parcel of a 
familiar and perennial category: It is a 
morale builder. It is designed and writ- 
ten in all of its eighty-three pages to in- 
spire and motivate the pioneering type 
of young person who already has the 
“light within.” 

The author, Ph.D. from Goettingen 
University, handles the whole problem 
in five chapters. “The Call,” which is 
“The greatest chance of a nation . . 
when a strong, young generation . . . is 
given short rations on guidance.” “The 
Task,” which is a challenge to make 
your own life count in its particular 
place, to avoid confusion and find the 
firm foundation. “The Tools,” a col- 
lection of illustrations utterly without 
continuity, however pleasurable to read, 
climaxed with the great truth that 
“when someone teaches you to use a 
monkey wrench, he cannot tell you ex- 
actly what you will need it for. When 
the need for it comes, you will be glad 
you know how to use it.” “The Fight,” 
a long portion of the book, is multiple 
in its indications and impoverished in its 
development of any points. Glittering 
generalities such as “You are lend- 
leased,” “Don’t argue with cynics,” “Be 
in the game,” and “Are you a wet blan- 
ket?” would be good sermon topics, if 
developed. The “Epilogue” admits, 
“There is still a threat around us that 
some of the young people will become 
decadent, degenerate, cynical, snobbish, 
neurotic. The pioneer need not fear this 
danger.” 

It is plausible that some young person, 
not a pioneer, might read this book and, 
being led so to think of himself, become 
a. pioneer. ~ 

Rocrer D. BoswortH 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Universalists will welcome the an- 
nouncement that, after a lapse of three 
years, Open House at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Memorial will again be ob- 
served this year. You are cordially in- 
vited to set aside the afternoon of 
December 16, from three to five o’clock, 
for a Christmas pilgrimage to this care- 
fully restored and beautifully refurnished 
birthplace home of the great Universalist 
humanitarian, Clara Barton, and to ob- 
serve the campus and buildings which, 
during the summer, house the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. 

The windows of the modest little Cape 
Cod house will be wreathed in holiday 
dress, and red candles will be reminders 
of the hundreds of similar candles that 
Universalist women burn every Christ- 
mas as birthday remembrances to their 
great leader. Carols will be sung, and a 
spirit of good fellowship will usher in the 
holiday season. 

Those who have made the Christmas 
pilgrimage before know the richness of 
the experience, and those who make 
their way there for the first time this 
year will cherish the memory. 

Remember the date: December 16, 
1945. The place is North Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, In the town of Oxford the 
road is well marked which leads to the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


The Christmas-stocking coin cards 
have become well known throughout our 
denomination as one of the sources of 
revenue for the work the Association of 
Universalist Women carries on at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp for Dia- 
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betic Girls. Last year the returns from 
this source alone totaled $3,627.65. 
During the coming year additional 
revenue is needed for improvements in 
operating, and the budget will be slightly 
higher than for the past year. Clara 

Barton Birthplace chairmen are urged, 
accordingly, to seek a wider distribution 
of the coin cards within the denomina- 
tion. These are available in quantity 
from the executive office of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

‘ The service recommended for the in- 
gathering of the stocking coin cards will 
be found in the September issue of The 
A few copies are still avail- 
able. 


A PROGRAM ON CHRISTIAN 
WORK IN CHINA 


The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men of Bangor, Maine, sponsored a 
meeting in November in which other 
groups might well be interested, if they 
have not yet introduced the work of the 
Rural Service Station at Chung Ho 
Chang and are planning to do so. 

We were most fortunate in having 
Mrs. Herbert D. Lamson, wife of a soci- 
ology professor at the University of 
Maine, to present our project. Mrs. 
Lamson is a professional speaker, and 
sends her fees each year to a different 
missionary or special service project in 
China; she was delighted to have an op- 
portunity to acquaint our women with 
their own work in rural China, and thus 
arouse interest in its spiritual and finan- 
cial support. 

She had lived in China for seven 
years just previous to the Asiatic war, 
and spent most of her time in Nanking 
and Shanghai, where her husband taught 
at the universities. Naturally the Lam- 
sons were well acquainted in educational 
circles, and speak very highly of Ginling 
College. Mrs. Lamson was lavish in her 
praises of Dr. Wu Yi-fang, president of 


the College, and is acquainted with 
many of the Ginling faculty and_ stu- 
dents. Although Mrs. Lamson does not 


happen to know Miss Tsu Yu-dji, diree- 
tor of our rural work, she gave what was 
called an “imaginary character sketch,” 
a composite picture of other fine Ginling 
women engaged in the same kind of 
Christian work. She told much of the 
work that is being done by American 
churches in the rural areas. Many lovely 
Chinese costumes and miniature models 
of ways of transportation, industry, and 
modes of living were passed among the 
audience, to give a certain familiarity 
with the Chinese and their country. 


After the speaker’s excellent presenta- 
tion, a unique Chinese tea was served 
in the church parlor. The tea table 
was attractively decorated, in Chinese 
fashion, with bittersweet in small 
brass urns; there were dwarf jade trees 
and teakwood trays. A young Chinese- 
American girl, Miss Helen Wong, poured 
tea, attired in costume. Through Miss 
Wong, some tea sets in woven baskets 
and tasty Chinese tea and rice cakes 
were made available. Members ef the 
other Chinese-American family in Ban- 
gor provided delicious almond cakes. 

A smal] silver tray was placed on an- 
other table, to receive special contribu- 
tions to our project, for there were 
several women attending who were not 
members of the Association. of Univer- 
salist Women and thus did not have an 
opportunity to contribute through our 
annual pledge to this larger program. 

We felt that the extra work entailed 
in placing publicity in the local newspa- 
pers, church bulletins and calendars, and 
the great amount of detailed work cen- 
nected with the Chinese tea were well 
worth our reward. All Universalist 
women were invited to attend, and our 
very large audience, coupled with the 
interest shown—not only by Universal- 
ists but also by other church women— 
made us realize that our group was help- 
ing to make our church and our Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women a more 
vital part of the community, the nation, 
and the world. 

Priscitta A, GARDNER 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 
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Junior Choir, First Universalist Church, Peabody, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen Rice Sargent, Director 


JUNIOR’ CHOIRS 


Interest in the Peabody church junior 
choir has grown so during the past few 
weeks that instead of thirteen members, 
pictured above, there are now twenty- 

. six. In addition, there is ‘a waiting list 
of those desiring to become members as 
soon as they may be accommodated. 

In the Universalist Church of West 
Somerville, Mass., a junior choir is soon 
to be organized under the leadership of 
Miss Janet Rushworth, a member of 
the’ church and a student at Jackson 
College. When pupils of junior age were 
cofisulted regarding the possibility of 
having a choir there was nothing half- 
way about their response! Interest was 
immediate and genuine, and rehearsals 
will begin at once. 

‘In the Universalist Church of Joliet, 
Ill, to which the Rev. Hope Hilton has 
recently gone as director of religious 
education, a music class for juniors is 
announced, to meet Sunday mornings 
following the church-school period and 
during the church service. Its purpose 
is to help pupils to become better ac- 
quainted with certain hymns of the 
church and to discover other ways of 
improving their services:.of worship. 

Gradually we are learning that a pro- 
gram of religious education for boys and 
girls, as for any age group, is not con- 
fined to “things learned: from’ a book.” 
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Shared experiences of many kinds are 
needed to add meaning and enrichment 
to the church school “curriculum.” In 
the field of music, given a wise leader, 
a group may go far, not only in learning 
how to sing but in gaining a new appre- 
ciation of music, growing insight into 
the meaning of worship, and joy in doing 
something pleasant and satisfying in a 
group. Let’s have more junior choirs 
in our churches! 


CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is the symbol of God in 
life. It witnesses an eternal process, not 
simply an historic fact. God in life, 
coming down the shining ways to every 
cradle, in palace or hovel. Our unpar- 
doned sin does not consist in denying 
Jesus his sonship, but in denying other 
children their divine birthright. 

The penalty of this denial is to go up 
and down the world crying “Peace,” 
when there is no Peace. There might 
have been peace on earth nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It needed only good 
will in man. It still needs that. If in 
your heart this Christmastide there is 
ill will toward any child of God, you are 
keeping peace out of life, you are deny- 
ing the Christ that is yet to be. If in 
your heart there is good will, you are a 
peace-bringer, you are a saver of the 
world.— (Source unknown) . 


A CHRISTMAS PROJECT 


Hardly had our denominational pro- 
gram of relief work in Holland been an- 
nounced before some church schools de- 
cided to include it in their Christmas 
plans. Since, in a good many schools, 
pupils bring gifts for others the Sunday 
before Christmas, we are suggesting that 
as many as would like to do so plan to 
give clothing or to pack a kit for Hol- 
land. Suggestions for this, together with 
a -Christmas Vesper Service, “We'll 
Touch a Taper in Our. Hearts” (during 
which the gifts already collected-by the 
church are given to a group. represent- 
ing the people of Holland), have been 
sent to all superintendents. 

Meanwhile, here isa message and an 
invitation. 

November 6, 1945 
To the Members of our Church Schools: 


It makes me glad to know that many 
of you will be planning and working to 
help the boys and girls in Holland. They 
need our help so very much. 

At Christmas time, when the ground 
is white with snow and your homes are 
filled with holiday cheer—it will be like 
that in Holland. Only the homes won’t 
be warm over there, because there is so 
little fuel. And many will still be living 
in barns and chicken-coops, gathered 
around tiny stoves, stoves that burn the 
twigs and sticks so fast and give off so 
little warmth. And there won’t be toys 
or candy for most of the boys and girls. 

At Christmas, you will remember 
those across the sea, I know. And if 
you have a creche at your church, with 
the baby Jesus lying in the manger, you 
will see, if you look long enough, the 
boys and girls of Holland asleep in barns 
at night. And you will want to work 
harder than ever to help them in the 
cold days of the New Year. 

They are counting on you! 
am I! 


And _ so 


Your representative im Europe. 
Carteton M. FisHer 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 

What was predicted two weeks ago is 
coming true. To date (November 15) 
sixty-one Universalist church schools 
have sent in their fall Friendship Offer- 
ings for relief in Asia. Of this number, 
thirty-eight have increased the amount 
of their offering—some substantially. 
The total to date is $617.59, which is 
nearly $150 more than had been received 
on this same date last year.. So far the 
largest offering, $100, came from the 
Akron, Ohio, church school. And the 
second largest, $69.25, from the church 
school in Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 
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COPY OF LETTER 
FROM SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE HAROLD H. BURTON 


Supreme Court of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 
November 5, 1945 


Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 
For the Board of Trustees of 

The Universalist Church of America 
16 Beacon Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Dear Madam: 


Please accept my thanks for your cor- 
dial letter of October 30 and the message 
of confidence and co-operation which 
you transmitted on behalf of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Church 
of America. 

As you know, in Cleveland Universal- 
ist and Unitarian Churches merged their 
congregations and I have always experi- 
enced the deepest and best understand- 
ing between the members and leaders of 
both denominations. 

There is no place in America where 
one can contribute more to justice for all 
than as a member of this Court and I 
welcome the opportunity. 

I shall do my best to justify the trust 
which has been reposed in me. 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Harotp Burton 


CHRISTIAN FLAG 
DEDICATED IN MEMORY 
OF BERT W. WOOD 

A Christian Flag was dedicated to the 
memory of the late Bert Winn Wood at 
the First Universalist Church of Dexter, 
N. Y., this fall, in a special service of 
worship. The flag, presented to the 
church by Mrs. Wood, was placed in the 
chancel by the pastor, Dr. Harold H. 
Niles, who delivered a message appropri- 
ate to the occasion and led the congrega- 
tion in special prayers. The choir fur- 
nished music for the service, under the 
direction of Mrs. Charles Eveleigh. Mr. 
Wood was a devoted church member. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO 
DR. CUMMINS FROM A. E. 
GRIMES, OCTOBER 29, 1945 

“You'll be interested to know that last 
night the Barre, Vt., youth group de- 
cided to make at least ten toilet kits 
and ten school kits before Christmas, 
and to ‘work out a month’s program in 
which they will study Holland and the 
problems of relief. They plan to have 
a special service in connection with the 
White Gift plan for Christmas, when 
the gifts will be dedicated. Might 
pass this word on to Carleton Fisher. 
Fen is planning to start his drive to wind 
up with the Christmas offering as the 
beginning of the Unified Appeal, with 
Holland work as the main emphasis.” 
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DONALD K. EVANS 

The Rev. Donald K. Evans has re- 
signed his pastorate at St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Chicago, Illinois, to 
accept a call to the state superintend- 
ency of the Ohio Universalist Conven- 
tion. Mr. Evans will take up his new 
duties in Ohio early in 1946. A complete 
story on this important appointment 
will appear in our next number. 


BOSTON ALLIANCE TO 
MEET AT BETHANY UNION 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will meet at Beth- 
any Union, 256 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Friday, December 21, at eleven 
o’clock. The speaker, Mrs. Jane Gunter, 
will tell “The Story of Greeting Cards.” 
Following the program will be the an- 
nual Christmas Party of the Alliance. 
Kindly make luncheon reservations on 
or before December 19 with Mrs. Spear, 
Commonwealth 0240, 


MEDFORD COUPLES’ CLUB 

The October meeting of the Couples’ 
Club of the First Universalist Church, 
Medford, Mass., was held in Lawrence 
Hall of the church. After a short busi- 
ness meeting conducted by Mrs. Ralph E. 
Parsons, president, the evening was thor- 
oughly enjoyed with a Halloween Cos- 
tume Party. Music was furnished by 
Ralph Silva, piano, and Gilman Silva. 
drums. Mr. and Mrs. George Deering 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Morrison had 
charge of the entertainment. Decora- 
tions were in charge of Mrs. C. Russell 
Barker, assisted by Mrs. Lawrence Asp- 
lind; refreshments, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Silva, Mr. and Mrs. Barker, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Fred Thompson. 

A Hostess Game Party was held in No- 
vember. 


RECEPTION FOR DR. GALE | 

A well-attended reception was ten- 
dered Dr. and Mrs. Howard. Charles 
Gale at the Peabody Parish House, 
October 21, at which clergy of many 
denominations in and about Peabody 
were present. Dr. Gale, of Beverly and 
Peabody, has recently retired as a min-- 
ister, after forty years in the Unitarian 
and Universalist ministry. A purse of 
money was presented him by the Pea- 
body parish. November 8 the Peabody 
Ministers’ Association, of which Dr. 
Gale was president, gave Dr. and Mrs. 
Gale a dinner, at which the clergy of 
Peabody paid high tribute to Dr. and 
Mrs. Gale. Notable were the tributes 
paid by the Rev. Mr. Hudson, the Bap- 
tist minister, Father Paleologus, the 
Greek Catholic priest, Father Scott, the 
Anglican priest, and Rabbi Perlman of 
the Synagogue. Dr. Gale will continue 
the practice of medicine in Beverly. 


BOYD CALLED TO SOMERVILLE 

Captain Ralph P. Boyd, now on ter- 
minal leave from the United States Army. 
was unanimously called to the pastorate 
of the First Universalist Church of Som- 
erville, Mass., at an official meeting of 
the parish, Monday, November 13. 

Captain Boyd served as chaplain in 
the armed forces for four and one-half 
years. He served several units in the 
United States, and had two separate 
tours of duty in the European Theater of 
Operations. 

Before entering the chaplaincy Cap- 
tain Boyd served Universalist parishes at 
Gardiner, Maine; Camp Hill, Ala., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ' 

The special Thanksgiving Service on 
Sunday, November 18, was Captain 
Boyd’s first service as active pastor. 


CARL SEABURG CALLED TO 
NORWAY, MAINE 

The Rev. Carl Seaburg of Medford, 
Mass., has accepted the call from the 
First Universalist Church at Norway 
to become its pastor, and preached his 
first sermon November 18. During the 
summer and fall, Mr. Seaburg preached 
at East and North Montpelier, Vt. It 
was through the efforts of Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Hawkes, state superintendent. 
that the church was able to have Mr. 
Seaburg come. He will make his home 
in the parsonage. 

During the past six months, the 
Ladies’ Circle has been unusually busy. 
There was a summer sale in August; in 
October there was a rummage sale, and 
the blanket club was completed. The 
proceeds will help with one of the proj- 
ects the Circle is working for, making 
repairs on the church vestry. The Clara 
Barton Guild is active on a new project. 
a “Couples Club.” 
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MURRAY UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

_ The annual Roll-call supper was held 
in the vestry of the church recently, 
served to about 125 members. Dr. Lob- 
dell, in his message, said that Murray 
Church has 348 families and 794 indi- 
vidual memberships, 219 of which had 
united during his years as pastor. He 
has served the church for twenty-two 
years, ten years longer than any previous 
munister. 

From the fact that visual education is 
decoming more and more popular, the 
Religious Education Committee felt jus- 
- tified in contracting for a projector, 
which is expected to be delivered in 
January. 

A fire occurring in a building adjacent 
to the church, November 7, spread out, 
causing severe damage’ to the church. 
Plans for improvements and decorating 
the interior of the church must now of 
necessity be postponed. 


FORMER DUTCH UNDERGROUND 
UNITES FOR LEFTIST REFORMS 

THE HAGUE—In her first report 
since 1940, Annie van der Plaats, Dutch 
correspondent for Worldover Press prior 
to the Nazi invasion, declares that mem- 
bers of the former Dutch underground, 
who operated at great risk and sacrifice 
during the German occupation, are more 

_ determined than ever to preserve their 
unity in order to work for socialism in 
the Netherlands and Europe. 

In spite of the handicap of a multi- 
party political system, the trend in Hol- 
land ampng these forces is to unite and 
check capitalism, abolish colonies, and 


work for a rebirth of socialism without ~ 


the restrictions of political and eccle- 
siastical parties. Miss van der Plaats 
states that of fifty political parties now 
active in the Netherlands, approximately 
-ten are based on religious creeds. AlI- 
though the young people with strong 
social convictions are having a_ hard 
struggle against the old prewar dignita- 
ries, the outcome of the British elections 
last summer has fortified their hopes. 
/Recalling the severe suffering under 
_ Nazi domination, Miss van der Plaats 
_ déscribes how the Dutch in her commu 
nity, carried on last winter with almost 
no food or fuel; no gas, electricity or oil; 
and, for months, no water from the tap. 
From September, 1944, to June, 1945, 
people were forced to get along without 
any modern transportation, in conditions 
similar to those in the Middle Ages. 
Though no longer hungry, the Dutch, 
she reports, are still short of milk, cheese, 
potatoes, sugar and butter. There are 
no eggs, very little meat or fish, and 
only the privileged, who get parcels from 
abroad, have tea, coffee and cocoa. For 
two years, shoes, textiles, earthenware, 
kitchen utensils and glass have been un- 
procurable. Wood or cardboard replaces 
still the millions of war-shattered win- 
dowpanes.—Worldover Press. 
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Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, 


AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


Read this fine book about Universalism 
in social action. 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


The editor of The Christian Leader tells about the ethical teach- 
ing of Universalism—the Fatherhood of God—and its natural 
consequence—the Brotherhood of Man—Not a new publication, 
but a worthwhile authoritative, useful book. 


Purehase AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 
$1.00 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ONCE and ONCE ONLY 


THOUGHTS FOR TODAY and THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1945!! 
It answers the problem of WHAT TO GIVE for CHRISTMAS! 


As a smecial Christmas gift 


the Universalist Publishing House offers you a copy of THOUGHTS 
FOR TODAY, by William Wallace Rose, $1.00, and one year’s sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50, total $3.50, FOR 
ONLY $2.75 for each NEW or GIFT subscription! 


For RENEWALS and THOUGHTS FOR TODAY, send $2.85. 


THOUGHTS FOR TODAY is a compilation of gems of homely 
philosophy of living life well. It will be read by the whole family! 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER you already know! 
ACT AT ONCE THAT YOUR GIFT may arrive for Christmas! 


Enclosed find $ for which 
please send the combination offer to the attached list of names and 


to me. 


CARRY ON FROM THERE 


Over a half century ago, there was 
a young surgeon beginning his _prac- 
tice in the city of London. In his med- 
ical school days there had come to him 
a vision of what the life of a consecrated 
doctor might be. He finished his course 
and opened an office. Soon after, he be- 
came interested in a rescue mission down 
in the slums, and went there after eve- 
ning office hours. 

One night after the meeting was over, 
be discovered a ragged little boy lying 
asleep on one of the benches near the 
fire. He gently woke him and told him 
it was time to go home. The lad re- 
plied that he had no home. The doctor 
took him to his own lodging, gave him 
something to eat, and asked him if there 
were many other boys in London like 
him.* “Lots of them,” said the boy. 
“Will you show me some?” asked the 
doctor. “Let’s go,” said the child. 

Soon after midnight they started, 
threading their way through the streets 
and alleys and byways till they came 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 


ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EvucEenge Garrett BEwKES 
President 
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CHRISTMAS GREENS 
“FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The Red Hill and the Outlaw’s Bridge Churches will both take orders 
for Holly and Christmas Greens this year. 


Those wishing to erder from Red Hill address Rev. Maurice Cobb, 201 
Beaman Street, Clinton, N. C. Those wishing to order from Outlaw’s 
Bridge address Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, Seven Springs, N. C. The 
Assortments from both groups will be the same. 


The Christmas Greens Assortment will be packed in orange crates and 
will be made up of Holly, Mistletoe, Spanish Moss and Long Leaf Pine 
branches, at $1.50 per crate F.O.B. Warsaw, N. C., or Goldsboro, N. C., or, if 
preferred $2.00 per crate express prepaid. Holly at 20c per pound in small 
lots or 15c¢ per pound in lots of 25 pounds and over, express collect. 


to a wretched coalshed. “There’s some 
of ’em in there,” said the lad. The 
doctor entered and lit a match. Not a 
boy was to be seen. He thought he had 
been swindled, but his companion was 
not at all abashed. “Cops have been 
after em. They are up on the roof.” 

So they climbed up the rickety shed 
to the top. With nothing over them 
but the starlit sky, and nothing under 
them but the tin roof, cuddled close 
together to keep warm, there lay thir- 
teen little homeless boys. There in the 
darkness, looking down at those sleep- 
ing waifs, the young doctor saw the 
vision of one of the greatest lives of 
service that was lived in his generation. 

That young man was Dr. Bernardo, 
the founder of those homes for nobody’s 
children that stretch like a line of light- 
houses across the British Empire. 

It is said that in World War I there 
were almost ten thousand men fighting 
in the armies of the allies from Britain 
who had been salvaged from the waste 
of society and trained for useful man- 
hood in those homes that were built on 
the vision of the young surgeon.—I/lus- 
trations, in The Chaplain. 


HELP STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 


As the Tuberculosis Association 
Christmas Seals come through the mails 
again, we are all reminded of a great 
work going right on through war years 
as well as normal years. The Associa- 
tion has had to compete for support 
with many other worthwhile organiza- 
tions raising money these critical years. 
In spite of this, the Association has 
carried on its work of maintaining pre- 
ventoriums for children and conducting 
clinics in the cities. Contributions have 
been made toward medical research to 
fight tuberculosis, and workshops for pa- 
tients with arrested cases have been set 
up. The job is not done. Indeed, the 
fight against it must be intensified. 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
IN WALTHAM, MASS. 


The program in the Waltham Univer- 
salist church opened this fall under the 
direction of a new minister. Activities 
have moved rapidly since the opening 
day. A Youth Fellowship has been or- 
ganized with Freddy Clarkson as presi- 
dent, Shirley Hosmer as vice-president, 
Virginia Wellington as secretary, and 
Lois Hawley as treasurer. Meetings will 
be held each Sunday evening. 

A revitalized program of the 761 Club 
(young adults) has been adopted, with 
meetings held every second week. Off- 
cers elected were: Membership chair- 
man, Charlotte McDermott; churchman- 
ship chairman, Richard a Bird, Jr. 
program chairman, Barbara Wright; 
secretary, Esther Hawley. 

The Leonard Club (men) meets 
monthly for a program usually preceded 
by a supper prepared by the members of 
the club. A number of money-raising 
activities have been planned, including 
suppers and whist parties. Officers are: 
John Morgan, president; Harold Wright. 
vice-president: Richard H. Bird, Jr., see- 
retary; George F.. Hughes, treasurer. 

Three women’s groups are actively 
engaged in a busy year’s program. The 
Ladies’ Circle, with Mrs. Frederick Bent 
as president, meets monthly for a work 
meeting, which often includes a speaker. 
The Senior Guild, with Mrs. Kenneth 
Arbuthnot as the president, meets bi- 
monthly. Their meetings include a 
speaker, the conduct of business, and 
a social period. Work projects are 
also adopted. The Junior Guild, with 
Mrs. Kenneth Larsen as the president, 
has adopted a program intended to 
strengthen the youth program in the 
church. Recently four new members 
have been welcomed, with others in pros- 
pect. Meetings are held monthly. 


Dean Academy and Junier College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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IT IS TIME FOR US TO” 
THINK TOGETHER! 


| “We live in a telephone agé, a time of 
too fleeting contacts with our fellows.” 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein, President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
made such a remark recently when he 
asked for a mingling of ideas to facilitate 
world reconstruction. ‘ “Democracy in 
America is not a philosophy; it is a pleas- 
ant convenience.” 

He pointed out that most of the post- 
war plans were far more concerned with 
good housing, and so forth, than with 
justice and equality. He believes that 
Indiyiduals need a much wider view of 
problems than that based upon their 
“own experiences. 

Such an address as Dr. Finkelstein 

gave points straight at the heart of the 
‘Inadequacy of much of our thinking 
today. The books that we read are those 
that tell the story we want to hear; the 
friends we cultivate are those who think 
as we do; the opinions we favor are 
those we likewise hold. 

Parents are disturbed, often, when 
their son or daughter returns from col- 
lege, or from a first position in some 
distant place, “completely changed.” 
These young people have been placed in 
a different environment with new view- 
points to consider. Their horizon is 
broader and their view wider and more 
inclusive. 

Are you encouraging the wider view in 
your women’s program? Do you have 
a healthy interchange of ideas within 
your own circle and beyond its confines? 
I mean about the subjects upon which 
we should be thinking and forming our 
own opinions, not on the latest gossip or 
the newest recipe. 

Helen Barrett Montgomery, a great 
churchwoman, tells the story of the 
young woman who found herself at a 
dinner party seated beside a member 
of the Department of State. During the 
conversation she showed herself espe- 
cially well-informed on a number of 
intricate diplomatic problems. The 
gentleman asked if she had _ traveled 
widely. “No, I have never before been 
east of the Mississippi,” she said. Then 
he asked if her husband was in “foreign 
trade?’ “He is just a small-town law- 
yer,” she replied. “Then, how do you 
happen to be so well-versed on these 
subjects?” he queried. “I am educational 
secretary of the women’s organization in 
our church, and it is my business to 
know,” she told him. 

Tt is our business to know many 
things about which we allow ourselves 
to remain ignorant. The church is a 
logical place for the tolerant interchange 
of information. It is easy to slip into a 
non-thinking way, but it is very satis- 
fying to feel our minds awakening to 
the problems of the day and, through 
understanding, to progress even in small 

‘measure toward their solution. ‘ 


FoW db. 
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RHODE ISLAND AND 
SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FALL CONFERENCE 


The annual fall conference of Rhode 
Island and southern Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist churches was held Sunday, No- 
vember 25, in the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, of which the Rev. 
Douglas Frazier is the minister. The 
conference began with a vesper service 
in the Sanctuary, conducted by the min- 
ister of the host church. The speaker 
was Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, new direc- 
tor of Universalist Youth activities, who 
spoke on the subject, “Our World 
Concern.” <A buffet supper was served, 
followed by a round-table discussion 
period, on “Our World Concern.” Mem- 
bers of the respective churches brought 
good, clean, used clothing and shoes for 
our new service project in Holland, un- 


der the Rey. Carleton M. Fisher. 


NEWS FROM THE ELM STREET 
UNEVERSALIST CHURCH, 
AUBURN, MAINE 


Retired Brigadier General Wallace C. 
Philoon, U.S.A., was guest speaker at a 
joint meeting of the A. U. W. and Men’s 
Club of the Elm Street Universalist 
Church, November 7. 

General Philoon, a native of Auburn 
and administrative assistant to Governor 
Hildreth since his retirement, was intro- 
duced by his brother, James E. Philoon. 
He spoke on religion in the Orient, and 
stated that all religions were based on 
the fundamentals of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Preceding the evening meeting about 
one hundred guests attended a covered- 
dish supper, served by the A. U. W. 


LIGHTNING HITS THE QUILLEN 


During a recent electrical storm, the 
Quillen, the main building at Ferry 
Beach, was struck by lightning. The 
damage was limited to the roof, the 
ceiling of one or two rooms on the third 
floor, and some of the wiring in the 
building. There was no fire. The build- 
ing has been temporarily repaired. 


CuristMas IN THE Home. Bethany 


Press. 50 cents. 

This booklet of sixty-four pages con- 
tains “suggestions and resources to help 
the family make the observance of 
Christmas genuinely Christian.” The 
suggestions include an engaging list of 
home activities, ideas for family worship 
during Advent, and worship settings. 
Also some carols for singing, stories for 
telling and games for playing.» Any fam- 
ily, really eager to make thoughtful 
preparations for December 25 and, when 
this day comes, to observe it meaning- 
fully, will find this booklet useful. 

S. M. A. 


ROSTAND BRASS 


Brass is now available 
in limited quantities for 
Altar Fittings. | 


We are prepared 
to fill your orders 


for 


MEMORIAL BRASSWARE 


$55.00 
70.00 


17.00 
25.00 


20.00 
22,90 


# 362.24” 
# 363-30" 


Candlestick— # 332.9” 
#331.12” 


#1 - 10” 
#2 . with IHS 


Cross 


Vases 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


*€ LET’S SING, ‘... FOR DOGS WITH FRIENDLY 
FACES...” 


We thank you, Lord of Heaven, For all the joys that greet us, 
For all that you have given To help us and delight us 

In earth and sky and seas; The sunlight on the meadows, 

The ‘rainbow’s fleeting wonder, The clouds with cooling shadows, 


The stars that shine in splendor—We thank you, Lord, for these. 


For swift and gallant horses, For lambs in pastures springing, 
For dogs with friendly faces, For birds with music thronging 
Their chantries in the trees; For herbs to cool our fever, 

For flowers of field and garden, For bees among the clover 


With stolen sweetness laden—We thank you, Lord, for these. 


—Jan Srrutuer, in Hymns of the Spirit, p. 477, Beacon Press, reprinted 


from Enlarged Songs of Praise by permission of Oxford University Press. 


PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


“The Minister’s Press” 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
by Ivan H. Hagedorn 


The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia preacher. Sermons 
written especially for the trying days we are experiencing, deriving comfort and 
encouragement from the Bible itself. Price $2.00 
PREACHING IN DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 

by Andrew W. Blackwood 
Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographical and critical sketches of Karl 
Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. Chappell, 
William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, John Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James S. 
Stewart. Price 50c 

THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 
Edited by Thomas Warner 


The popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edition, containing complete outlines 
for sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 
addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and general information. Price $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 
by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer-writing has produced in this, his 
latest work, not just another book of devotional prayers but an inspiring and genuinely 
moving collection, a prayer for each day of the year. “It gives abundant evidence of 
his understanding of the moods and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to 
the devotional literature of today.”—Dean Edwards, Secretary of the Commission on 
Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Price $1.50 


DORAN’S MINISTERS’ MANUAL, 1946 


‘Compiled and edited by G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. Heicher 
Once again this working tool for busy ministers makes its annual appearance, now in its 
twenty-first issue. Recognized as a standard source and reference book by ministers 
of all denominations, it contains helps for the entire calendar year of 1946, including 
sermon outlines, orders of service, illustrations, material for special days, suggested 
texts and themes, guides for church departments and activities, and a wealth of homi- 
Jetic material for all occasions. Conveniently classified and concisely indexed. Ready 
October 17th. i Price $2.50 
At all bookstores or 
THE PULPIT PRESS GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacifie School | 
of Religion 


Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and } 
Universalist Theological Training 
For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


DR. BELILOVSKY LEAVES 
LONDON FOR AUSTRALIA 


Dr. B. Belilovsky, a former regular 
attendant and supporter of the North 
Hatley, Quebec, church, and a warm 
friend of the late Evan T. Evans and 
Robert L. Weis, former North Hatley 
ministers, has been a councilor of the 
London, England, Universalist Church 
in recent years. Late in September he 
resigned to go to Australia, where he will 
make an extended visit with his son. 
Upon leaving the London church, Dr. 
Belilovsky received the following letter 
of appreciation from the acting minister, 
Rey. Arthur Peacock: 


My Dear Dr. Belilovsky: 

I have your letter and am sorry that. 
the likelihood of your early departure 
for Australia means we have to lose your 
services as Councilor, and your presence 
at our gatherings. 

During the period you have been 
among us, we have enjoyed your good 
counsel and kindly fellowship, and will 
certainly miss you. 

Your visit has done much, as you 
know, to bring closer links between our 
Church and the U.S.A. brethren. We 
are grateful for all you have done. 

Coming to us in the middle of a ter~ 
rible war, you found our congregation 
scattered and our Church struggling for 
continued life. You know of our subse- 
quent sufferings and our final loss of our 
Church. 

It is a bad setback that we have had, 
nevertheless, we face the future with 
stout hearts. Already our country cen- 
ter is reopened. We hope soon to find a 
new home in town where again we may 
preach the word of our faith. The Uni-- 
versalist message will be preached con- 
tinually. It is the message that these 
times need more than any other. 

So think of us as you go your way, 
think of us building up our Church life 
again, and share, if you will, in our 
prayer that God’s blessing may attend 
our efforts. 

Again, for your friendship and counsel, 
your cheery greeting and friendly smile, 
we thank you. May safe journey be 
yours. 

In service, 


ArtTHuR Peacock 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


_ TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


oe Welcomes returning 
Ks veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


a 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
} quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, Js $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


“Liberal Ministry Today 
“UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOQD 
Canton, New York 


Décember. Ii 19465 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS RAISED FOR 

ST. LAWRENCE 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Dr. George E. Huntley, executive 
chairman of the project to raise $100,000 
i additional endowment for the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, announced recently that $25,000 has 
already been raised for the John Murray 
Atwood Fund. ; 


PEORIA PARISH MEETING 

The ninety-fifth annual parish meeting 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Peoria, Ill., was held the second Thurs- 
day in November, preceded by a parish 
dinner. Rev. Donald K. Evans of St. 
Paul’s Church, Chicago, was the speaker, 
with the subject, “Spires.” Elected to 
three-year terms on the Board of Trus- 
tees were Paul Herschel, Jr., George E. 
Dailey, and Ruby F. Winters, while 
L. S. Kraus and Miller Owen will fill un- 
expired terms of one and two years re- 
spectively. Rev. William J. Arms is 
rounding out his sixth year as minister 
of the Peoria church. 


ACTIVITIES AT ORANGE, MASS. 

The Marion E. Nason Unity Club of 
the First Universalist Church, Orange, 
Mass., held its annual Fair October 24 
and 25. The net gain from the Fair 
equaled the Club’s very substantial an- 
nual subscription in support of the work 
of the local church. This Club is com- 
posed of some ninety women, and 
through its Sunshine Committee, the 
membership of which changes each 
month, keeps in touch with the shut-ins, 
the aged, and the sick by a friendly 
ministry of flowers, letters of condolence, 
and with birthday cards, a ministry ex- 
tending through the community to many 
unchurched people, all of whom appreci- 
ate this good will. 

In the afternoon and evening of Sat- 
urday, October 27, members of church 
and parish attended an At Home held 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Em- 
mons, at their residence, 41 Putnam 
Street, Orange. A few knew that the 
day was Mr. Emmons’ birthday, and 
brought special birthday greetings. Mem- 
bers of Mrs. Emmons’ class in the 
church school and active members of the 
Unity Club greeted the guests and 
served the refreshments. 

Sunday, November 11, was observed 
as “Universalists-at-Work in Holland” 
Sunday, and there is now under way an 
ingathering of funds and clothing for 
this new venture in Christian welfare 
service by the Universalist Church of 
America. 


“SHE’S MY DAISY” 

Friday evening, October 19, the Ves- 
try Players of the First Universalist 
Church, Medford, Mass., presented be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience 
their first play of the season, a three-act 
comedy, “She’s My Daisy.” 

This new dramatic organization’s first 


play was highly entertaining and most 
successful. In addition to the cast, 
credit is due for excellent coaching, 
praiseworthy make-up and stage achieve- 
ments, and for the very attractive prop- 
erties, 


PERSONALS 


Miss Margaret Winchester, secretary 
of the Suffolk Committee, together with 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, its chairman, spent 
three days last month in Suffolk, Va., 
observing the program at Jordan Neigh- 
borhood House and conferring with the 
local committee and city officials. In 
connection with this trip Miss Winches- 
ter also spent some time with church- 
school leaders in eastern North Carolina 
at Rocky Mount, Outlaw’s Bridge, Kin- 
ston, Clinton and Red Hill. A week- 
end in Washington, D. C., meeting with 
church-school teachers and other leaders, 
was followed by attendance at the Con- 
necticut Conference in Hartford and two 
weeks of field work in that state. 


Mayor Albert D. Bell, pastor of the 
Universalist Church, Hutchinson, Kan., 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Convention held 
in Wichita early in November. Dr. 
Bell’s topic was “Facing the Postwar 
Challenge of Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Recent visitors in the executive office 
of the Association of Universalist Women 
include: Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, Miss 
Bernice F. Cunningham and Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall of the national Ex- 
ecutive Board; Mrs. Joseph H. Gough of 
Lynn, and Mrs. C. G. Wellington of 
Malden, both members of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women; 
Mrs. Hollis E. Stiles, president of the 
Malden Association . of Universalist 
Women; Dr. Mabel I. Emerson of Grove 
Hall and her friend, Miss Hunting of 
Roxbury. 


Obituary 


KATE C. BUTLER 

When Miss Butler quietly left this word, 
Monday, November 5, she lacked just seven- 
teen days of rounding out 100 years. She 
was born in Philadelphia, November 22, 
1845, and was educated in the public and 
normal schools of the city. In 1864 she be- 
gan to teach, and for more than two-score 
years she filled that position, a vital in- 
fluence in molding the character of boys and 
girls. 

On March 20, 1864, she became a member 
of the Universalist Church of the Messiah, 
where Dr. Elbridge Gerry Brooks was 
minister. There is a record book in existence 
in which she, as secretary* kept the proceed- 
ings of a Bible class that Dr. Brooks or- 
ganized. Always a faithful attendant and 
worker, she kept her interest keenly vibrant 
all the years of her life, and when infirmities 
came upon her she often expressed regret 


HST 


that she was.no longer able to fill her accus- 
tomed place. 

Funeral services. were held November 8; 
interment was in Mount Peace Cemetery. 
_The Church of the Messiah loses one who 
for many years had been the dean of its 
membership, honored and beloved, and re- 
membered with affection. 


MRS. HIRAM H. POOLE 


Josie Starr Poole, 726 Washington street, 
died suddenly at her home, in Canton, 
Mass.,. Tuesday, November 6. She was taken 
ill the previous evening. As a trustee of the 
management of the Universalist Church and 
actrve member of the Ladies’ Circle of the 
Universalist Church, a member of the Com- 
munity. Club of Canton and a member of 
‘the corporation of the Canton Hospital and 


Nursing Association, Mrs. Poole had contrib- 
uted a great deal to the life of the com- 
munity. 

Josie Starr Poole was born October 17, 
1868, in Orland, Maine, daughter of John 
and Matilda Starr. She was graduated 
from East Maine Conference Seminary of 
Bucksport, Maine. On March 27, 1889, she 
was married to Hiram H. Poole of West- 
boro, Massachusetts, and they came at once 
to Canton, where Mr. Poole was in the 
baking business. Mr. Poole was killed in 
1903 and she was left a young widow with 
two: children. Her son, Cecil, died in 1908. 
She is. survived . by one daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Hayes. 

Funeral services were held November 8, in 
the Universalist Church, with the Rev. J. 
Lonsdale Dowson officiating. 


Now that the war is over... 


Home is a 
One-Way 


Street 
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y 
WILLIAM 


HEYLIGER, 


$2.00 


@ Everyone is tired of hearing about war, reading 
about war, and talking about war. The main object 
today is to bring our boys back. This is a story of 
the homecoming of a boy like yours or your neigh- 
bor’s . . . of his fears and mistakes, his over- 
consciousness of his disability, and his final victory 
over doubt and bitterness. 


Fascinating and inspiring... 


A NOVEL OF JAMES, THE BROTHER OF CHRIST 


BY DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 


@ "Sensitive regard for difficult material and a consider- 
able skill in dramatic narrative mark this novel about Jesus 


and His circle... 


enriched by passages finely descriptive 


of country-side and Holy City.””—New York Times. $2.50 


At all bookstores or 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 


AGE STAINED GLASS 


WINDOWS 


MRS. ERNEST E. SODERGREN 


Mabelle Smith Sodergren, wife of Ernest 
E. Sodergren, passed away at her summer 
home, near Ferry Beach, Maine, October 25. 
She had been suffering from a heart ailment 
for some time. 

Mrs. Sodergren was born in South Boston, 
Mass., December 7, 1881, the daughter of 
Charles B. Smith. She attended the Uni- 
versalist church there, and was active in the 
women’s work. She first came to- Ferry 
Beach in 1904, and continued an active inter- 
est there the rest of her life. Her husband 
served as superintendent of buildings and 
grounds for a number of years. Under his 
supervision, a number of improvements were 
made in the buildings and grounds. 

Beside her husband, Mrs. Sodergren leaves 
two sisters, Mrs. John E. Grace of Melrose, 
Mass., and Mrs. Mattie MacEwen of Plais- 
tow, N. H. Funeral services were conducted 
at her home by the Rev. Stanley A. Gould, 
of the Congregational Church at Saco, 
Maine. 


Notices 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Dropped from fellowship under the Laws of 
Fellowship, Article IV, Section 1, iii (e), 
Paul Felt, as of November 13, 1945. 
Accepted the transfer from Massachusetts 
of Richard B. Gibbs and W. W. Peck. 
Approved the action of the Maine Fellow- 
ship Committee in granting reciprocal fel- 
lowship to Robert C. Whitehead of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church. 
Renewed the lay license of Mrs. Eva W. 
Rasnake. k 
Rescinded the action taken September 13, : 


_ 1945, in behalf of the Wisconsin Fellowship 


Committee, transferring Morley Hartley 
to Illinois, because the action had already 
been taken by Wisconsin, but not reported 
to the Central Fellowship Committee. 


Estuer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Transfer of William P. Farnsworth from 
Maine accepted. 

Transfer of Edmund Beal from Maine 
accepted. 

Transfer of Francis E. Davis from New 
Hampshire accepted. 

License granted to Gordon A. Crook. 

License granted to George J. W. Pen- 
nington. 

License renewed to the fellowing, as of 
November 5, 1945: David Cole, Keith Mun- 
son, George Niles. 

Dropped from Fellowship at his request, 
Edwin M. Slocombe. 

Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 
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Crackling 


Dick, aged three, did not~Jike soap 
and water. One day his mother was 
trymg to reason with him. 

“Surely you want to be a clean little 
boy, don’t you?” she said. 

“Yes,” tearfully agreed Dick, “but 
can’t you just dust me?”—Contributed. 


‘ 
. . ° 


_ An old traveling preacher always car- 
ried a bottle of tabasco sauce with him 


on his rounds. At one meal a hillbilly 


be partiNn AND 


gay 


eyed the bottle curiously, asked if he 
might have some and then poured it 
liberally upon a piece of beef, which 
he promptly bolted. There was a pause. 
Suddenly he grabbed the water pitcher. 
At last he was able to speak. 
“Preacher,” he said, “you’re the first 
one I ever saw who spoke about hell and 
carried a sample with him.”—Boston 


Globe. 


. . . 


The Churchman relates that at a Sun- 
day meeting of a men’s class one mem- 


_ HOW 
1IRACLES ABOUND 


Verna HIS 


‘ BEACON 


JESUS: the Carpenter’s Son 


by Sopo1s Lyon Fans. Illustrated by Baldridge. 


“Throughout the book one senses the radiant spirit of one of 
the greatest’ teachers the world has ever known.” 


BOOKS 


$2.00 


live side by 


MARTIN AND JUDY, Vols. I, 1, 11] 


by Verna Hitts anp Sopnia L. Fans. Illustrated. 


ber rose and said to the teacher, “Will 
you please tell me how far in actual 
miles Dan is from Beersheba? I’ve heard 
all my life the familiar phrase, ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba, but never have 
known the distance.” 

Another member jumped to his feet. 
“Do I understand,” he asked, “that Dan 
and Beersheba are the names of places?” 

“Yes,” said the teacher. 

“That’s one on me,” he laughed. “I 
always thought they were husband and 
wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.” 


FOR THE LIBERAL 


CHURCH CHILD 
each $1.50 


Absorbing stories for 3-to 4-year-olds, about two children who 
side, chosen from the actual experiences every 


—Tue Cuicaco Sun child has. 


MEN OF LIBERTY, $1.00 cloth $1.75 


by SrepHen H. Frircuman. Illustrated by van Loon. 


MOSES: Zayptian Prince, Nomad, Sheikh, Lawgiver $1.75 
by Joun W. Fricut. With photographs and drawings. 


Paper 


Ten popular biographies of Unitarian pioneers written primarily 


Although written for juniors, a story that will be read with arial 
for young people but as absorbing for older readers. 


sustained interest by persons 12 years old and older. 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


JOSEPH: The Story of Twelve Brothers $1.00 
by Fiorence W. Kuaser. Illustrated in color. 

The dramatic story of Joseph intefpreted as an ethical tale for 

children 6 to 9 years old. 
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@ 125th ANNIVERSARY FUND Now $90,000 


WE DEEPLY APPRECIATE THE SPLENDID RESPONSE from those persons who have written, since 


the last report, that they have remembered the Universalist Publishing House in their wills! If you | 


have a bequest for the Universalist Publishing House, please write me, in confidence, so that we may 
reach our goal: 

“I give, bequeath and devise the sum of $............--+-+++++-- to the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass.” 

ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER now total 90. Only 10 more to reach our 
100! A $100 Series G Victory Bond will do it! Do it now during the Victorious Eighth Victory 
Bond Drive. 


ANNUITIES ' ; 
Several persons have used good judgment and purchased Annuity Agreements. We pay as high as 6% 
interest, depending on age! Write to me—State age, and amount you wish to invest—I'll do the rest! 


$125,000 our GOAL! $90,000 to date 


in bequests, endowed subscriptions, annuities and free cash. Let’s make it $100,000 by January! 
Thank you for all your generosity, interest and loyalty. 


CHARLES A. WYMAN 
Manager and Treasurer, 
for the Board of Directors 


Abingdon Books Se com 


A certain justice of the peace; who 
was not over-alert, recalled a witness. 

Justice of the Peace (sternly) —My 
man, you may find yourself committed 
for perjury. Only a few minutes ago 
you told the court that you had one 
brother, but your sister has sworn that 
she has two. Now, out with the truth!— 


Chelsea Record. 


New! 


Different! 
by Daniel Russell 


meditations 
for men 


Clerk: Yes, sir, that’s the smartest 
hat we've got. 

Customer: It doesn’t have to be 
smart. I'll put the brains in it—Ez- 
change. 


@ Something new in a book of “You are a singular sort of girl.” 


devotion and inspiration “Well, that’s easily altered.”—Ez- 
change. 


@ Readings for the whole year 
planned especially for men What is a hedgehog, a fruit or a 


; vegetable? 
@ For men who seek to live Well, you'll have to admit that its 


more greatly day by day parents were a prickly pair—Clippings. 


A fascinating panorama of the far wan- 
derings and mighty impact of the Bible 
on English-speaking peoples, presented 
with ‘the reverence of a minister, the 


care of a scholar, and the lively style of 
«a humorist. A book that defies defini- 


tion, a book you will treasure. 


® Strong, virile writing; hand- 
“Painter, are you working?” sh lled 
some format. aes eo ee 
for the third time, from the foot of 
the stairs. 


“ . 7 pe An ideal gift “Yes, ma’am,” the painter replied. 
Universalist Publishing House D [fer civiten “I can’t hear you working.” 
WeeBeoconestrect or serviceman Good night, ma’am,” he exploded, 


“did you think I’d be putting it on with 
Boston 8, Massachusetts a hammer?”—Eachange. ; 
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